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from the Inter-Varsity 


Review Shelf 


SOME BASIC TEXTS 

Selected by the Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 
London, 1950. 24 pages. Fifteen cents. Avail- 
able from the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship, 30 St. Mury, Toronto and 1444 North 
Astor, Chicago. 


By no means the least important 
of recent publications of the British 
Inter-Varsity is a twenty-four page, 
pocket-size booklet entitled “Some Ba- 
sic Texts,” with the subsidiary title 
“Ninety-four texts selected for memo- 
rization.” The “ninety-four texts” are 
actually composed of one hundred and 
thirty-one verses. 


Bible memorization, with “Some 
Basic Texts” as guide, ought to have 
a prominent place in the program of 
every Inter-Varsity chapter. The ar- 


rangement of material and the selec- 


tion of verses are especially appropri- 
ate for use at the university level. 


A two-page introduction contains 
helpful suggestions for any who plan 
to start the memory course. It empha- 
sizes the importance of memory work 
for Christian living and service and 
indicates that success will demand a 
familiarity in each case with the con- 
text and will call for a constant readi- 
ness to translate the Word into human 
experience. A helpful paragraph on 
methods has also been included. - 


The eight major divisions of the 
booklet cover the great doctrines of 
revelation: Holy Scriptures, God, the 
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W HAT IS a mission? In military and international af- 
fairs the word mission is used to indicate a special task 
assigned to picked representatives with delegated au- 
thority. It means the same in the spiritual realm. But 
it is the eternal King of kings, not just a temporary 
ruler of a portion of the earth’s surface, who calls us 
to the task of evangelism. A university mission is a 
carefully planned battle-phase, a campaign of concen- 
trated evangelism, designed to free prisoners held by 
the Enemy of souls and enlist the liberated to fight 
under the banner of Jesus Christ. 

OBJECTIVE 

It is essential that we should all be clear about what 
we are after. The purpose of a mission is not to inter- 
est the university in religion; nor to attract the reli- 
giously inclined or philosophically minded; nor to 
demonstrate that there’s a lot more to be said for Chris- 
tianity than most people have thought. The major ob- 
jective, in making as wide and intense an impact as 
possible on the university as a whole, is to win individ- 
uals to allegiance to Jesus Christ by New Testament 
methods, i.e., to enlarge and strengthen the Church of 
Jesus Christ. 

METHODS 

What are these methods? 

(1) Praying in large groups and in twos and threes; 

(2) Preaching the Saviour who died on the cross 
for our sins, proclaiming remission of sins through 
faith in His name, and proclaiming that He is already 
invested with authority to judge those who will not 
come to Him for remission; 

(3) Testifying from personal experience that these 
things are so, and exhorting to decision when the issues 
are clear; and 

(4) Gathering together, and caring for, the “babes 
in Christ.” 

APPROACH 

The main burden of a university mission falls on 
the group members. The missioners invited to visit are 
their spearhead, not their substitutes. The visitors will 
work with them, not instead of them. The amount of 
visible blessing, i.e., number of known conversions, is 
normally in direct proportion to the constant prayer 
and faithful witnessing of the various IVCF chapter 
members. No last-minute spurt can possibly take the 
place of consistent prayer by individuals for their par- 
ticular friends and contacts. No brilliant propaganda 
can ever take the place of quietly persistent personal 
invitation. The value of personal work is as great as 
ever, if not greater, in these days of mass movements 
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Out of his own experience, one 
of England’s young missioners 


tells how to go about .. . 





PREPARING 
UNIVERSITY 
MISSION 


By Leith Samuel 





UNDENIABLE AND SCIENTIFIC 


Bettex, that great German scientist, said forty years 
ago: “The presence of a power which can make a 
drunkard sober, vice virtuous, haughtiness humble, 
and a thief honest, is an acknowledged, undeniable, 
and therefore scientific fact; and to explain away 
these facts by the words ‘madness’ and ‘delusion’ 
is to act, to say the least of it, most unscientifically.” 


an en 


and the dehumanization of personality. Woe to the 
Christians who are caught up in the machinery of evan- 
gelicalism, and think that the size of organization or 
the statistics of attendances can be taken as the criterion 
of spiritual blessing. A handful of sanctified men on 
fire for God can get a far greater victory than a large, 
top-heavy, sleepy group. with so much gift and person- 
ality that everybody is sitting back waiting for the next 
fellow to get on with the big drive. In Britain some 
of the best missions of recent years have been carried 
through by some of the weakest Fellowship groups. The 
larger chapters have not failed every time, but they 
have failed every time they have been conscious of their 
numerical strength, or been content with their past spir- 
itual experience. 


BRIDGES 

If the campaign is to forge ahead to a victorious 
climax, the group of student believers must not only 
be infantrymen during the battle-phase, but must have 
been pioneers and engineers (“sappers’) before that 
phase opens up. Bridges must be laid for the gospel 
to advance over. We have to pull out of our self-cen- 
tered shells and build bridges with friendliness. Who 
will speak to that shy, odd-looking fellow if you don’t? 
Or pray for him? Coffee dates, “coke” dates, a friendly 
smile, a genuinely interested question, the notes of a 
missed lecture—all these things break down the barriers 
and build the bridges. Genuine human friendship is at 
a premium. It is easy to be interested in those who are 
our type and think quite a bit of us, but the early church 
didn’t blaze ahead on those lines. Those early believers 
had a love from the Holy Spirit shed abroad in their 
hearts, a love for the unlovely, for the bitter and the 
careless, a love that showed itself in action and built 
microphones everywhere for the gospel voice, or bridges 
for the gospel chariot—whichever picture you prefer. 

But these bridges must be real. The love and inter- 
est must be genuine. And if we suddenly start trying 
to build a month before the big battle, when the ad- 
vance bugles are already sounding, we will hardly be 
able to avoid a feeling of artificiality and self-imposed 
—instead of God-given—constraint. 


RESOURCES 

Do you feel this demands too much of you? Of course 
it does. It demands every bit of spiritual energy God 
Himself can give you. But God is willing to give—far 
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more willing to give than we are to ask. And He doesn’t 
give haphazardly. Do you want an overflowing heart, 
a heart on fire with love for your fellow students, real 
love, not just sentimental feeling or pious phrases? 
Then get on your knees before the gospel stories, and 
read and read until the Holy Spirit shows you the love 
of God in the climax of action, and there wells up in 
your heart the response that only the Holy Spirit can 
produce. God doesn’t expect any original or initiating 
love from these poor hearts of ours, but He demands 
and offers a responding love that can stand any knocks, 
that will not be quenched by all the waters of bigotry, 
criticism, rationalism, or disappoinment. 


DISCIPLINE 

An evening spent on your knees before the Word of 
the Cross may give the Holy Spirit the opportunity to 
do real things in your heart, kindling embers, fanning 
flames. burning dross. But no such experience can take 
the place of the daily walk with God. A mission reveals 
the closeness of that walk. This demands a daily dis- 
cipline for which no big blessing can ever be substi- 
let him 
It is the daily 
opening of the heart to the Lord and His Word, the 
daily pleading for fellow students by name that really 


tuted. “If any man will come after me . 
take up his cross daily, and follow me.” 


counts. 


ORGANIZATION 

In addition to the general principles applying to all 
members. outlined above, there are the organizational 
matters. Generally it is better to have a small mission 
subcommittee with at least one member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, preferably the president, serving on it. 
A secretary, a treasurer, a publicity and prayer secre- 
tary, and a “squashes’’* 
should complete the subcommittee. These will be re- 


or sectional meetings secretary 


sponsible for planning the mission details, while refer- 
ring all major decisions to the Executive Committee, 
especially with reference to the post-mission follow-up 
activity. Jobs (designing and distributing posters, or- 
ganizing individual “squashes,” etc.) should be farmed 
out, so that as many members as possible have a per- 
sonal responsibility in the machinery, as well as in 
personal work. Accommodations, publicity, and the 
hook table all need to be arranged for months ahead. 
So does work! It is essential that time shall be snatched 
from parties and other social affairs for academic 
studies if a mission is to be faced with a good con- 
science in the spring term. Some students have made 
a mess of both mission and exams through neglecting 
ihis prosaic statement! 

Missioners should be quartered in university dormi- 
tories or homes near the campus for convenience in 
holding personal conferences. Some non-Christian stu- 
dents are quite relieved when a Christian friend makes 
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a date for them with a missioner. But we must avoid 
the danger of expecting things from the missioners in- 
stead of the Holy Spirit, or we will stop praying when 
the team arrives and the mission begins. 

Sympathetic faculty members often make valuable 
platform chairmen, and rarely exceed their time limit 
or abuse their privilege. We find in British universi- 
ties that opportunity for questions is greatly appreci- 
ated. On the other hand, singing seems to rub the aver- 
age British student the wrong way. He implies, “Let 
me hear what you have to say, but don’t impose your 
behaviorisms on me before I have heard what you have 
to say - . - you must understand that I’m afraid of my 
emotions, and more afraid still of some religious type 
playing on them...” Perhaps the American student 
is not very different in these respects from his British 
cousin. 


THE PLAN OF MEETINGS 

It has been found most profitable to have the series 
of main sessions at the same time and in the same place 
each day, ideally at a time when (a) you can get the 
most people, and (b) there is no necessity to dash off 
immediately afterwards. In addition, smaller meetings, 
eg., for veterans, athletes, departments, classes, and 
particular friends of the visiting missioner, should be 
arranged. For the sake of spreading man power and 
avoiding awkward clashes, co-ordination should be ef- 
fected by the “squashes” secretary. While a few may 
be attracted by some of the titles of the main talks, we 
find in Britain that most people have to be brought per- 
sonally. Life is just too full for a man to drift into a 
meeting! 
LABEL 

A good title to cover the whole mission is very valu- 
able, as it obviates reference to the realistic but alarm- 
ing. (to the unregenerate) words “campaign” or “mis- 
sion.” Prejudices and associations have made it desir- 
able in many universities to avoid the word “mission” 
altogether in propaganda and invitations. 


PUBLICITY 

Cheap printing is a false economy. Aim at quality 
rather than quantity. Get expert advice if possible. 
Don’t blurb — preserve dignity! Some notice of the 
mission should reach every member of the university. 
Wherever possible this should be done personally with 
a word of invitation, giving invaluable contact. A pre- 
liminary poster weeks ahead often sets people thinking. 
When the battle is on it is preferable to change the 
poster each day, or at least achieve the effect of so 
doing. 

Co-operation of the university staff should be respect- 
fully invited, by a printed letter or other means. A 
graduate might be asked to help with writing such a 
letter as a safeguard against unnecessary explosions. 
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Announcements before lectures (with permission), in 
union buildings, etc. have all been used with good ef- 
fect. But while we must be bold, we must be careful to 
be bold with courtesy and in good taste, making sure 
that we use suitable announcers. 


An enterprising group can get a column or even a 
page in the university paper, and a paragraph in the 
local press. 

THIS BATTLE 

If we remember that a mission is a battle, we will 
not be surprised if things are stiff to begin with and 
the first day or two shows little ground gained. At this 
stage the Enemy will seek to discourage us, rob us of 
joy and peace in believing, and get us so tired that we 
neglect our Quiet Times and so get out of touch with 
the Lord while trying to keep the evangelical machinery 
going at full speed. Anxiety and tension come with 
tiredness, and rob us of concentration and peace. So 
we must watch our bedtime. As we keep close to the 
Lord He will not only give us special opportunities dur- 
ing the week, but also the grace to take advantage of 
them, in addition to bringing along the people for 
whom we have been specially praying. 

The committees, and as many Christians as possible, 
should have daily contact with the missioners. 


FOLLOW-UP 

Bible studies must be prepared with the “babes” in 
mind, and one or two special meetings in addition to the 
one at the end of the mission. The personal link counts 
most in their respect also; therefore we should see that 
one member feels responsible for each convert, to 
nurse, teach, and introduce to Quiet Times, to Christian 
homes, to a keen church, and to suitable books. Bear 
in mind that some who were not converted during the 
mission may be expected to turn to the Lord soon after- 
wards, for missions are sowing as well as reaping times. 
FINANCE 

The more this is shouldered out of the tithe and sav- 
ings of members, the more non-Christian observers are 
impressed. Begging letters to Christian circles should 
be avoided at all costs. 
FINALLY 

“Attempt great things for God. Expect great things 
from God”—William Carey. “Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse . . . and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord . . . if I will not open you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it” (Malachi 3:10). END 
*In British IVF circles, a “squash” is an informal group gath- 
ering with a speaker where the students are “squashed” into one 
or two rooms, often of a home or union building, for a meeting. 


This is a popular type of get-together, although it seems to have 
no exact equivalent in American IVCF experience. 








SHOULD A PATIENT 
BE TOLD 


the truth? 
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By Gordon W. Thomas 


Ti ENTLY I AM confronted with the question, ‘Shall 
I tell my patient the truth about his condition? Should 
| bluntly tell him, or evade the issue?” 

This is a most disturbing problem which every phy- 
sician has to face frequently. Telling relatives the truth 
is | think obviously called for and universally prac- 
ticed. However, there is a great variance in the way 
doctors handle their patients. Some dodge the issue by 
telling the relatives and leaving it to them to tell the 
patient as they see fit. These physicians are often those 
to whom death means the end of all life. With no hope 
of eternal life, they cannot face death themselves and 
therefore ignore it as the easiest way out. 

But what should be the attitude of the Christian phy- 
sician? He knows that “all flesh is as grass . . . the 
grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away.” 
In the light of eternity, life lasts but a moment. The 
soul at peace with God has nothing to fear and much 
to look forward to. Paul could say that to be absent 

(Continued on page 14, column 2) 
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On this important problem, Dr. Thomas— 
surgeon to Grenfell Hospital, St. Anthony, 
Newfoundland—-says yes, with reservations. 
Alvera Anderson, former public health nurse 
and present secretary of the Christian Nurses 
Fellowship, believes there is a more 


basic question. 





By Alvera Anderson 


F WAS Sunday evening after a busy day on the wards. 
As Joyce Gladstone, senior student nurse, walked out of 
the dorm on her way to church, she thought, “I wonder 
if other nurses have the same feeling of needing a spir- 
itual lift that | have?” Every week there was a Bible 
study for student nurses in the nurses’ residence, and 
she had received a great deal of help from it. She 
looked forward to Sunday, too, when she would get 
away for at least one service. It was good to hear God’s 
Word preached and to fellowship with His people. 
Somehow, though, tonight she couldn’t concentrate on 
any of it. Her mind was busy with a problem that had 
confronted her that morning on the wards. 

After the service, she walked back to the nurses’ resi- 
dence lost in thought. Joan, one of her Christian class- 
mates, was just coming off duty as Joyce walked in. 

“What’s your problem?” Joan greeted her. “You 
look as though you were a thousand miles from here.” 

“Well actually only about a thousand feet,” Joyce 
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confessed. “You remember Mrs. Brown in Ward C? 
Well, her diagnosis came back from the laboratory 
‘cancer,’ and what’s worse, it’s an advanced case. I just 
can’t get her off my mind.” 

“Isn't that sad! And she’s only a young woman, 
too,” Joan sympathized. 

“That’s what makes it so hard. Today when I was 
giving her a.m. care she looked up at me with such a 
sad expression and said, ‘Am | going to die?’ I really 
winced for a second, and then decided just to give the 
answer we were taught in professional adjustment class. 
So I told her that only her doctor knew the extent of 
her illness and he could inform her further.” 

“Well, that’s about all you could do, Joyce. After 
all, some patients are very apprehensive, and I really 
believe their own doctors should explain what the ill- 
ness involves.” 

“That's true enough. But I’m not sure I did all I 


(Continued un page 33, column 2) 








Christ’s unique nature study is essential 








to an understanding of .. . 


The Christian 
Way of Life 


By John McNicol 
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WE HE WORLD with its way of life is so much with us that ce 



















we need to remind ourselves again and again that the S 
YU Christian way of life is poles apart from the world’s ul 
way of life. The gospel is to be regarded not merely ge 
ho I - as a means of helping us to live in the world without d 
4 mw - falling into the world’s sin. It has a nobler end than fr 
3) that. Its purpose is to lift us out of the world’s way th 
~e cm Be of life and usher us into a new kind of life lived on a sa 
higher plane and in another way. th 
On the last night of His life Jesus gathered the dis- Sa 
ciples around Himself in the upper room and explained by 
how they were to live in the world after He was gone. gu 

& Me He was to make an entirely new kind of life possible 
SS Ces for them, and He would send them the Holy Spirit to po 
enable them to live that life. Then He went on to illus- fo 
trate that life by the parable of the vine and the re 
branches (John 15:1-10). There are three main ideas pr 
q rT Se Ay in the parable. Let us take them one by one. an 

THE VINE'’S NATURE 






First, the vine itself. “I am the true vine,” said Jesus, 
meaning that He was the real vine, of which the grape- 
HI 
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vine was but a shadow or symbol. Probably the com- 
pany had left the upper room and were making their 
way out to the Mount of Olives through the vineyards 
outside the wall of the city. John would hardly have 
recorded the statement Jesus made at the end of chapter 
14, “Arise, let us go hence,” unless they had acted upon 
the Master’s suggestion. The presence of the vines on 
the hillsides suggested the parable. The natural world 
is full of analogies of the spiritual world, and Jesus 
found them everywhere. 

‘| am the vine and ye are the branches,” He declared 
and proceeded to draw out the analogy. He did not say, 
“] am the stock and ye are branches,” but “I am the 
vine,” stock and branches together. As the branches 
were incorporated in the life of the vine, so the dis- 
ciples would be incorporated in the life of Christ. He 
and His followers would form one whole, neither com- 
plete without the other, and neither able to function 
without the other. They would be united together in a 
common life and form one spiritual organism. 

The same truth was taught by the Apostle Paul when 
he likened our union with Christ to that of the body and 
its members. “As the body is one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one body, being many, 
are one body: so also is Christ” (1 Corinthians 12:12). 
He meant that just as the body can express itself only 
through its members, so Christ can manifest Himself to 
the world only through those who confess His name 
and are united with Him in one common life. The mem- 
bers of the body perform their function because of the 
life that is in the body. 


So it is with the vine and the branches. All the life 
that is in the vine is first secured by the stock, which 
sends its roots into the soil to gather out what it needs 
for its life. Then all that richness of life which has first 
come to be in the stock is poured into the branches. 
So it is with the life that Christ has made possible for 
us by His redemptive work and now offers to us in the 
gospel. It is first of all His own life, secured by His 
death and resurrection. And then it is supplied to us 
from the fullness of life that resides in Him. This is 
the secret of what the theologians call the doctrine of 
sanctification. It has never been stated more clearly 
than in a little book called “The Gospel Mystery of 
Sanctification” written nearly three hundred years ago 
by a Puritan preacher called Walter Marshall. Its lan- 
guage is somewhat quaint, but here is a passage from tt. 


“One great mystery is that the holy frame and dis- 
position, whereby our souls are furnished and enabled 
for immediate practice of the law, must be obtained by 
receiving it out of Christ’s fullness, as a thing already 
prepared and brought to an existence for us in Christ 
and treasured up in Him; and that, as we are justified 
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USED BY PERMISSION OF THE “TORONTO BIBLE COLLEGE RECORDER” AND THE AUTHOR. 


by a righteousness wrought out in Christ and imputed 
to us, so we are sanctified by such an holy frame and 
qualifications as are first wrought out and completed in 
Christ for us, and then imparted to us. So that we are 
not at all to work together with Christ in making or 
producing that holy frame in us, but only to take it to 
ourselves and use it in our holy practice as made ready 
to our hands.” 

That was what Jesus meant the disciples to learn 
from His illustration of the vine and the branches. He 
was explaining what He had told them in the preceding 
chapter about the coming of the Holy Spirit to dwell 
within them. The indwelling of the Spirit is just the 
indwelling of Christ. In the person of the Holy Spirit, 
Christ comes into every heart that receives Him by faith. 
The Christian life is just Christ Himself living His life 
in us. When the Third Person of the Trinity takes up 
His residence in the secret place of our souls, He com- 
municates to us the life of our risen and exalted Re- 
deemer. His life then becomes the informing power of 
our personalities, and all our springs are in Him. That 
is the Christian way of life. 

THE VINE'S PURPOSE 

The one purpose for which the branches exist in the 
vine is to bear fruit. This is the second idea that lies 
in the parable. Jesus mentions it again and again. He 
uses the word “fruit” eight times in the course of a few 
verses. Branches that do not bear fruit are taken away. 
Branches that bear fruit are pruned that they may bear 
“more fruit.” The husbandman’s object in caring for 
the vine is achieved when the branches bear “much 
fruit.” And the Lord goes on to tell the disciples that 
He chose them for this one purpose, that they “should 
go and bear fruit.” 

What then is fruit? It is just the natural and spon- 
taneous product of the life of the vine. It is the out- 
ward manifestation of the hidden riches which the stock 
of the vine has gathered into itself and poured into the 
branches. What Jesus meant, therefore, was that His 
followers should live in such a way as to give expres- 
sion to the life that they would draw from Him. They 
were to reproduce His character in the mold of their 
own personalities. They were to let Him live again in 
themselves. This He would do through the Holy Spirit, 
who would come io take His place among them when 
He Himself was gone. 

When the Holy Spirit came down from heaven on the 
Day of Pentecost, He came as the Spirit of the glorified 
Jesus, in whose life He had been residing during the 
days of His flesh. The wealth of blessing that came 
pouring into the lives of the disciples that day had been 
released from the fountainhead of His exalted person. 
By that unique and transcendent event the Holy Spirit 
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established living and abiding relations between the dis- 
ciples on earth and their risen and ascended Lord in the 
heavens. That brought Christianity into being, and thus 
the Christian way of life began. 

The great weakness of our present-day Christianity 
is that we have forgotten or ignored this great truth. 
The Apostle Paul was never tired of emphasizing it. 
He declared that it was his way of life: “I have been 
crucified with Christ; and it is no longer | that live, 
but Christ liveth in me” (Galatians 2:20 R.V.). He 
prayed that his readers might be “strengthened with 
power through his Spirit in the inward man,” so “that 
Christ might dwell in their hearts” (Ephesians 3:16-17, 
R.V.). He described “the fruit of the Spirit” in terms 
which simply sum up the character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ: “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control” (Galatians 
5:22-23, R.V.). This is the kind of character that is 
produced by the Christian way of life. This is what 
Jesus meant by the fruit of the vine which the branchés 
were to bear. 

In the Epistle to the Romans Paul gives an extended 
exposition of the gospel he was preaching in the world 
of his time, and then he devotes a section of his letter, 
beginning with the twelfth chapter, to an account of 
the kind of conduct the gospel should produce in the 
lives of those who receive it. The conduct which he 
described through more than three chapters is essen- 
tially different from ordinary human righteousness. 
There is a different atmosphere about it. It is not the 
product of a code of ethics. Nor is it the result of 
developing and perfecting our own life in the energy 
of the flesh. It manifests a different quality of life 
altogether from what the world calls self-culture. What 
Paul is describing is the Christian way of life, and he 
does this by pointing out the various ways in which the 
Christian should react to the conditions he finds in the 
world around him. 

It all springs from one fundamental principle which 
the Apostle lays down first. He appeals to his readers 
to surrender their lives to God, and then he makes this 
statement: “Be not fashioned according to this world: 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind” 
(Romans 12:2 R.V.). The currents that play upon us 
day after day from this world are to be resisted; they 
do not spring from the will of God. The aged Apostle 
John saw the world and the will of God as two oppos- 
ing systems, hostile the one to the other. “Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world. The 
world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever” (I John 2:15, 
17). To invest one’s life in the world is to lose it in 
what has no abiding value. Paul’s appeal to his readers 
meant that they should refuse to conform to the world’s 


way of life, but should follow the Christian way of life 
by responding to the transforming power of an inward 
renewal which the Holy Spirit would carry on within 
them. 


THE VINE'S NURTURE 

This brings us now to the third main idea in the par- 
able. It lies in the word abide, the most prominent 
word in the passage. Jesus uses it in one way or another 
eleven different times. The branches bear fruit by abid- 
ing in the vine, and the disciples were to bear fruit by 
abiding in Christ. “As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, ex- 
cept ye abide in me.” What then is meant by this, and 
how are we to abide in Christ? 

Well, think of the way the branch abides in the vine. 
It does so by uniting its inward life with the inward 
life of the stock of the vine. This is no mere passive 
attitude on the part of the branch, for it is in action all 
the time. It maintains a continuous and uninterrupted 
union with the stock so that the stock can keep pouring 
into the branch all its vital juices. Applying that to the 
Christian way of life, we see that abiding in Christ 
means keeping our inward life in vital union with the 
living Christ. It has been truly said, that “the super- 
natural value of our actions depends on the degree of 
our union with Christ at the time we do them.” That 
is, it is not the amount of fleshly energy we put into 
our work that counts, but the way we abide in Christ 
while we are doing our work. 

Now let me give you some practical suggestions 
drawn from Paul’s instructions regarding the Christian 
way of life in his various epistles. 

(1) Make a daily renewal of your surrender to God. 
Paul’s appeal to his readers was for a “living sacrifice” 
(Romans 12:1). That is, our surrender to God, made 
once for all, is to be maintained through life. The best 
way to maintain it is to renew it day by day, preferably 
the first thing every morning. David gives us a good 
example: “In the morning will I direct my prayer unto 
thee, and will look up” (Psalm 5:3). It is a good habit 
to form, before starting out upon the duties and tasks 
of the day to offer David’s prayer: “Hold up my goings 
in thy paths, that my footsteps slip not.” 

(2) “Pray without ceasing” (I Thessalonians 5:17). 
What Paul meant by this was that we should lift up 
our hearts continually and form the habit of turning to 
God in prayer, not only at stated times and on special 
occasions, but in the ordinary course of our daily life 
and work. Prayer should be wrought into the warp and 


woof of our lives. Sir Thomas Browne, the good doctor / 


of Norwich in the days of England’s civil war, used to 
pray for his patients as he went about the streets. 
(3) “Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly” 
(Continued on page 28, column 2) 
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By John Paterson 


a OUR previous studies on the prayer meeting, we saw 
how our faith governs, and perhaps limits, our praying. 

Another basic requirement for effective prayer is 
honesty. But where does that come in? 

We pray dishonestly when we say to God things that 
we do not really mean; when we feign an interest in 
God’s business that we do not really possess; when we 
conceal our real desires under pious references to His 
will. The result of dishonesty in prayer is almost al- 
ways to delay God’s answer. Just as parents insist that 
their children “ask properly” and “say please,” so God 
says to His children, “I know what you want, but be- 
fore I give it to you, let’s get a little clearer on why 
you want it and how you are asking.” And God, whose 
timing is always perfect, would much rather delay His 
answer to the last possible moment if by so doing He 
can show us the dishonesty of our own minds, than win 
our easy devotion by doing just what we ask the first 
time. 

To pray dishonestly is surprisingly easy. If you don’t 
believe that, try a simple test of your own prayers. 
Make a list of the things you prayed for today, and 
then ask yourself these three questions about them. 

First, how concerned am I for the things I am pray- 
ing about? If I have sins or failures to confess, how 
real is my grief over this affront to a holy God? If I 
have requests to make, how great is my interest in them 
—shall I pray today and forget tomorrow? Does my 
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PRAYING HONEST 





prayer have the same quality of concern that shows in 
Jacob’s (Genesis 32:26), or Moses’ (Exodus 32:31-32), 
or, supremely, in Christ’s (Luke 22:44)? If it does 
not, it may be that the right way to start in prayer is 
by asking God to give the genuine concern for His 
interests that honesty demands. 

Second, what is the real motive in praying this 
prayer? To figure this out for ourselves would be end- 
lessly complicated, for “the heart is deceitful above all 
things” (Jeremiah 17:9). But the Word of God is “a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart” 
(Hebrews 4:12) and God Himself will persevere end- 
lessly by His Spirit, in pointing out the falsity of our 
motives, and we all need to be prepared for this. His 
object is that in the end we will want things for the 
same reasons that He wants them, and for no other. 
Here is an easy (and all too common!) example. As a 
Christian I have been told that | should marry only a 
Christian. But perhaps I see an exceptionally attrac- 
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tive girl who is not a Christian, and I think, “If only 
she were a Christian! . . . I know—I can pray for her 
salvation, and then I will be able to marry her.” What 
has happened? The theme of my prayer is flawless— 
“God . . . who will have all men to be saved.” But 
what about the motive? That seems to have gone rather 
astray (James 4:3). 

Third, am | prepared to be used in answering my 
own prayers? If | have a non-Christian roommate for 
whose salvation I have been praying, have I stopped to 
think who is the person God is most likely to use to 
answer my prayer? Why should He bring someone in 
from outside when I am on the spot? Or another ex- 
ample: a missionary in my church appeals for prayer 
that the Word of God may reach some pagan tribe in 
Africa, and I agree to pray. But if my prayer is to be 
answered, money will be needed—do | have money to 
give? And someone will have to take the gospel to 
Africa—am | prepared, other things being equal, to be 
the person God uses? If not, can I honestly pray that 
prayer? Other illustrations of this principle appear in 
Matthew 9:38-10:5a and again in John 12:27-29, and 
it is a principle of which we need constant reminders. 

How honest are you in your praying? 


SHIRTSLERVE WETNESS 


Because he often drives at night in traveling from 
school tp school, one IVCF staff member came to know 
Chuck, the night attendant at a 24-hour service station. 
Chuck was a likeable fellow of about 21, saving his 
earnings to go to medical school. As he and Bert, the 
staff member, became better acquainted, Chuck found 
out something about Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
and the staff member found Chuck more than casually 
interested in spiritual things. When he invited Chuck 
to attend the spring week-end conference in that area, 
the young fellow readily accepted. Bert called for 
Chuck at the appointed time (it meant an extra eighty- 
mile trip) and found him ready. 

The conference activities mystified Chuck. He was 
especially puzzled about a talk on the Quiet Time, and 
went to Bert to find out what it was all about. At Bert’s 
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As we consider all that is involved in the simple 
action of meeting for prayer, we shall have to recognize 
that there is a lot more to praying than merely getting 
things done, even if they are good and God-honoring 
things. Perhaps we could state our conclusion this way. 
God uses the prayers of His people not only to do things 
for them, but also to do things to them. He uses our 
prayers as a means of teaching us more about Himself. 
He says. “My thoughts are not your thoughts” and then 
takes our thoughts as they come to Him in prayer, and 
patiently goes over them with us to point out where they 
are wrong, and so makes them more like His own. And 
as we pray we are learning more of the mind of God; 
we are learning to make His interests our interests, His 
wishes our goal. We are becoming that man or woman 
or group that Gordon described as being in “sympa- 
thetic touch” with the Lord of Glory, a sounding-board 
for His divine thought. And because it was in Christ 
that God’s thought found its fullest expression, we are 
becoming ultimately more like Him, “conformed to the 
image of his Son, that he might be the firstborn among 
many brethren” that we might be brethren of whom He 
need not be ashamed. 


“Lord, teach us to pray.” END 


Across the quadrangle, at the student union, in a 
dorm room, at a week-end retreat—wherever Christian 
meets non-Christian student, you will find Inter-Varsity 
with its shirtsleeves rolled up for action. His begins 
here a series of true, recent-stories of God’s blessing 
through IVCF at work. Names and places are neces- 
sarily disguised. 


suggestion, the two met together on a grassy slope the 
next morning for their Quiet Time. They read and 
talked about I John. It suddenly dawned on Chuck that 
he didn’t know Jesus Christ as his own personal Sav- 
iour, and that it was the most important thing in all 
the world. As he and the staff member prayed, Chuck 
definitely took the step of faith which meant new life 
within. 


At last word, Chuck was growing in the things of 
God, experiencing new joy as he made Christ King in 
his life. This fall he was preparing to enter a medical 
school where there is no IVCF group as yet. Chuck 
needs the prayers of Christian students that God may 
keep him faithful and use him to start a witness at that 
place for Jesus Christ. 
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Joseru i. BAYLy, IVCF REGIONAL SECRETARY, IN WHICH THE 
QUESTIONS OF CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ON ANY MATTER OF INTEREST— 


DOCTRINE, FAITH, CHRISTIAN LIVING, CLASSROOM OR TEXTBOOK QUESTIONS, 





PERSONAL PROBLEMS—WILL BE ANSWERED BY QUALIFIED MEN. 


What is evangelism? 


Evangelism is any presentation of the gospel message 
which aims to bring men to Jesus Christ for salvation. 
Evangel is a New Testament word meaning “good 
news” and is translated “gospel” in English. The gos- 
pel is therefore the constitutive element of evangelism. 

But what is the gospel? 

Four main facts constitute the gospel. First, God is 
an infinitely holy Person, “of purer eyes than to behold 
evil” (Exodus 15:11; Isaiah 6:3; Revelation 15:4). 
Second, man is a sinner, separated from God by his 
sinful nature and acts. Man is under God’s penalty of 
death and is utterly incapable of pleasing God or merit- 
ing eternal life (Romans 3:23; Isaiah 64:6; I John 1:8; 
Jeremiah 14:10; Isaiah 59:2; Romans 6:23). 

Third, Jesus Christ—God’s Son—made atonement for 
our sin by His death, taking upon Himself the penalty 
that was rightly ours (Isaiah 53; Luke 19:10; I Peter 
3:18; John 3:17). Fourth, through faith in Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and through faith alone any one may be 
justified and receive the gift of eternal life (Ephesians 
2:8-9; John 5:24; Romans 10:9). 

Unless evangelism presents the gospel, it is wrongly 
so-called. 

The evangelist does not present this vital message on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis, however. His one aim is to 
bring men to a personal decision for Christ—and hence, 
to salvation. 

We often think of evangelism only in connection with 
large meetings. Yet any Christian who witnesses, tell- 
ing another the gospel message and seeking to lead him 
to the Saviour, is as truly fulfilling the evangelist’s 
function as one who preaches to a large crowd. Ex- 
amples of group and person-to-person evangelism are 
recorded in the New Testament. 
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Any Christian who evangelizes is the representative 
of Jesus Christ. telling the “good news” and inviting 
men to be saved. As Paul put it, “We are ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: we 
pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God” 
(II Corinthians 5:20). 

We cannot be too careful in explaining the gospel. 
We should never presume that the other person under- 
stands, but we must take the time to explain God’s plan 
from God’s Word. Too often in group evangelism an 
appeal is made for decisions when no groundwork of 
fact and Scripture has been laid. A student thus de- 
scribed one “evangelistic” meeting: “He told a lot of 
jokes, illustrated his illustrations, and asked us to close 
our eyes. Then he appealed for a decision. But a de- 
cision to do what? And on what basis?” 

Another student, desperately involved in sin, told of 
answering an invitation at an evangelistic service. Ob- 
viously unconverted, she admitted, “Certainly I raised 
my hand in that meeting a year ago. I thought at the 
time, ‘What sort of person wouldn’t vote yes on such 
a matter as that?’ ” 

While we present the facts of the gospel and “be 
seech” men to be saved, we cannot bring a man unde: 
conviction of sin or bring about the act of faith in his 
heart. This is the prerogative and work of the Holy 
Spirit, and He will be most active when we have been 
most prayerful before evangelism begins. The impor- 
tance of prayer as the basis of effective evangelism can 
not be overemphasized. 

Evangelism is the God-given responsibility of every 
Christian. To avoid the work of evangelism is to dis- 
obey Jesus’ command: “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature” (Mark 16:15). END 








“Praise Him in the Heights” 


PSALM 148:1 





Fresh as a mountain breeze is this sparkling 


vignette of the heights 














By John Henry Strong 


W. ARE bidden in the Holy Scriptures, the Christian’s 
manual of behavior, to “bless the Lord . . . in all places 
of his dominion.” Yet how shall we bless the Lord on 
the summit of snowy alpine peaks unless we climb 
them? Yet it was no exegetical study of Psalm 103:22 
that first started me mountaineering. 

May I explain that in 1925, when teaching New Tes- 
tament in New York City, | was invalided from home 
by serious heart trouble. The photograph had too con- 
vincingly spoken. The tests were all in. “Enlarged 
aorta”... “danger of a perforation” .. . “never walk 
against a strong wind’”—a trial for me, for I had been 
a tennis player and always athletic. “Dismiss thought 
of improvement and conform,” I was told. So, sent 
abroad on leave, I found myself in Switzerland, that 
tiny land of height and depth; of vastness and verdure; 
of sculpture wonders of ice and snow; of fresh, strong 
winds of freedom; of waterfalls and exquisite flowers; 
of haunting strains of music; of sturdy piety and love 
of home. 

One day, while walking a mountain path near Abel- 
boden, beloved of Englishmen, at a medium level com- 
manding the heights above and the valley below, there 
suddenly came into my thoughts as from the skies these 
words from Psalm 103: “Bless the Lord, O my soul. . . 
who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy 
diseases”; and these other words from Psalm 107: “He 
sent his word, and healed them.” It was unforeseen, a 
complete surprise, yet so vivid and insistent that I re- 
member stretching out my hand as though expected by 
someone to receive something. And | said to myself, 
“This is faith—taking what is offered you.” 

There were no accompanying sensations that day sug- 
gesting possible improvement. Yet when I| consulted a 
Swiss doctor of repute shortly afterward, he astonished 
me by declaring after thorough examination, “I find 
nothing at all the matter with you. You should climb 
mountains,” and he pointed to the Wildstrubel, the fine 
snow peak at the head of the valley. Need I say that 
I did so—the Wildstrubel and half a hundred of the 
highest Swiss peaks—in the years that have followed. 

So I have always been constrained to feel that for 
some good reason God gave me the mountains; and | 
was confirmed in this belief when, returning from Swit- 
zerland to the doctor in New York City who had ban- 
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ished me as an invalid, I heard him say after the final 
tests and photographs, “I want to say in the presence 
of my Maker, that after practicing for years, and hav- 
ing examined thousands of hearts, I have never seen 
anything like it. It is strange, wonderful, and some- 
thing more, and you and | know what I mean.” 

I hope to decipher new meanings from the great 
mountains so long as I live. Already they have flooded 
three things with light for me. The first is this: they 
have given me a correct interpretation of beauty. 

What is this blessed quality that suffuses created 
things, making God’s universe a wonder and a delight 
to us? Whole libraries have been written to explain it, 
yet beauty has never yet surrendered her secret to the 
masters of analysis. Take George Santayana’s charm- 
ing book The Sense of Beauty, the first book that light- 
hearted philosopher ever wrote. He describes beauty 
inimitably as a poet would, yet he disclaims all interest 
in the meaning or understanding of it. Has new light 
fallen upon him, I find myself wondering after reading 
his latest book, The Idea of Christ in the Gospels, in 
which he writes almost like an evangelical Christian? 


My guide Antoine Georges understood beauty. As 
we ascended for a climb together the slanting meadows 
leading to the Aiguilles Rouges in the very early morn- 
ing, bright moonlight suffusing all things round about 
and the peaks above, Antoine suddenly stopped, turned, 
said: “The moon is shining, the stars are glistening, all 
the world’s asleep, and we walk in the light of God”— 
turned again, and went his way. 


In the high mountains beauty becomes peremptory 
and arresting. It rises into sublimity, and sublimity con- 
ducts to the borderline of revelation. Where snowy 
summits rise out of purple darkness and flash at dawn 
into crimson and gold, beauty becomes the garment of 
God that both reveals and conceals Him; and we wor- 
ship as Jacob did, leaning on an ice-axe in place of a 
staff. 


Alpine summits can also shed light on the Bible as 
a channel of personal communication. An experience 
of this kind came to me on the very climb of which I 
have been speaking. The Aiguilles Rouges has two rust- 
red peaks connected by an aréte. An aréte has been 
humorously defined as “a knife-edge ridge of rock or 
snow with an infinite, vertical precipice on one side 
and another precipice steeper and deeper on the other.” 
Wearied with the ascent, | was in no mood for the dan- 
gerous aréte, though tied securely to Antoine. Yet be- 
fore my foot first touched the ridge, there shone before 
me as though flashed on a screen these words: “None 
of his steps shall slide.” I did not at the moment rec- 
ognize the words or identify their source. Afterwards 
| found them in the 37th Psalm. I had read them of 
course—perhaps many times. And since, as the psy- 
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chologists tell us, we never really forget anything, they 
had been lodged in my memory. The significant thing, 
however, was that at the moment I stood in need of 
them the Heavenly Electrician turned a switch, making 
them incandescent; and I went across that aréte not 
only safe but enriched, having learned in a new and 
personal way that the God of the Bible is the God of 
the high mountains also. 


Yet the richest lesson I ever gained from mountain- 
eering I owe to my intimate association for years with 
Antoine, my Swiss alpine guide, the man who willingly 
put at my disposal his mountain lore, his knowledge of 
the nature and behavior of mountains, his cheerfulness, 
his resourcefulness and: indomitable strength, with the 
purpose of conducting me from the depths to the 
heights. And so impressed have I been with the skill and 
power with which he has done this that he has become 
to me a sort of parable and picture of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, our heavenly Guide, who has undertaken to con- 
duct believers from earth to heaven. 


The great mountains are too well-spiced with danger 
to be attempted alone. There are the slippery places; 
the falling stones; the hissing avalanches; the treach- 
erous crevasses and icefalls; the sudden changes of 
weather; and that “mountain sickness —oxygen-starva- 
tion, it seems to be—which may steal upon one just this 
side of a summit and bring all climbing to an end. What 
equipment avails for dangers like these? Well, hob- 
nailed shoes for slanting ice; a piolet, or ice-axe; a 
rope. attaching one always in dangerous places to one’s 
guide, and last of all, the guide himself. He has been 
reared on frugal fare, toughened by honest toil, hard- 
ened by exposure, and steadied by a deep religious 
faith. He has the eye of an eagle, nerves like the rocks, 
and an uncanny familiarity with the weather. He knows 
the thickness of the ice-bridge and the path of the fall- 
ing stones. He knows the mountain, too, every step and 
foot of it, and the strain of every part of it; and he 
knows you, what you have done, and what may be ex- 
pected of you. What he encourages, cheerfully attempt. 
What he warns against, flee from as for your life! 


Many say today that there is no place left in a ra- 
tional world for the principle of authority — it went 
with the infallibility of popes and councils. Individual- 
ism has the field. No one, not even God Himself, they 
say can tell men what to think or believe. But have we 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Pastor, seminary professor, instrumentalist and 
composer, gardener, writer, lecturer, mountain- 
climber—versatile Dr. Strong is a good example 
of famous men’s sons who do not go wrong. His 
father was Augustus Hopkins Strong, noted theo- 
logian of the past generation. 
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forgotten the authority of competence? My guide An- 
toine knew what I did not know and could do what I 
could not do. I placed myself absolutely under his 
authority, and he justified my faith in him time and 
time again. Jesus Christ has the same authority. All 
knowledge and power are His. He will lead past every 
danger to life’s summit, and on those sunlit snows we 
shall raise together the song of the heights! END 





SHOULD A DOCTOR TELL HIS PATIENT THE TRUTH? 


(Continued from page 4) 


from the body and present with the Lord was far better 
(11 Corinthians 5:8). 


One of the Christian virtues is honesty. Deceit is 
abhorrent and lies are abomination. To lie is wrong 
and un-Christlike. One lie inevitably leads to another. 
However, must we always tell the patient the whole 
truth, and bluntly? I think not. Just how and how 
much one tells his patient naturally depends on the 
patient. The doctor, of course, knows his patient—how 
stable he is and how strong of character. 

The majority of patients will want to know the whole 
truth. Here one has a glorious opportunity to witness 
to the power of Christ in lives. Some of the most glori- 
ous moments | have experienced have been at the bed- 
sides of those who realized that they were soon to meet 
their Creator whom they knew as Saviour and Friend. 
It is also true that many ought to be told their prog- 
nosis so that they may put their human affairs in order 
before they go. Many personal tragedies involving the 
loved ones left behind would thus be avoided. 


However, there is a minority group of patients so 
emotionally unstable and immature in their outlook that 
they ‘cannot face the realities of death. To tell such 
people the whole truth bluntly as a rule serves no good 
purpose. The kindest thing under these circumstances 
is to inform the relatives fully, and then gradually with 
tact and understanding lead the patient to a knowledge 
of his condition. And then, simply and prayerfully 
direct him to Christ who freely gives life through faith. 

The physician must always bear in mind that his di- 
agnosis may be wrong. There are factors which even 
he does not know or understand. At best, therefore, our 
predictions are only probable. I shall never forget tell- 
ing an old Christian fisherman in Newfoundland that 
his days were few and to put his affairs in order. Some- 
time later, he wrote me apologizing for still being alive! 

In most cases the easiest way in the long run is to 
tell the patient kindly and simply. Common sense, 
guided by the Holy Spirit, will indicate the few excep- 
tions. In either case the Christian physician has a 
unique opportunity to witness to the regenerating power 
of Christ his Lord. END 
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BOB MELTS 
THE MARGINAL MAN 


a short, short story by Ellsworth Kalas 


ee 

Tue MARGINAL man,’ the sociology professor droned, 
“is a major problem of our twentieth century civiliza- 
tion.” 

Bob shifted to a more comfortable position and 
braced himself for the day’s lecture. Obviously the 
prof considered the theme of his discussion quite im- 
portant, for he was launching into it with what was for 
him unusual vigor. Bob poised his pen over his note- 
book and feigned interest as the lecture continued. 

“The marginal man, according to Dr. Park, is a per- 
son whom fate has condemned to live in two societies 
which have antagonistic cultures. This man finds out 
before long that he doesn’t fit into either group, and is 
likely to be exceedingly unhappy. 

“Consider, for example, the child of immigrant par- 
ents. He no longer wants to live by old-country stand- 
ards, so he is not at home with the friends of his par- 
ents; but because of his foreign background he finds 
himself handicapped when he is with third- and fourth- 
generation Americans. The same factor is present with 
the person who wants to climb socially. He doesn’t want 
to be with people of his own economic status, but he 
doesn’t feel entirely at home with people of better back- 
ground. So he doesn’t fit anywhere. 

“The marginal man, then, is never at home. He does 
not really belong-anywhere. As a result, he’s miserable 
wherever he is—unless he can get completely into one 
group or the other.” 

Bob sat bolt upright in his seat. What was the prof 
saying? He was describing his own feelings. Several 
months before, Bob had given his life to Christ; and he 
had resolved to be a full-fledged Christian. But some- 
how he had hesitated to tell his friends about his expe- 
rience in those first crucial days, until now he was a 
first-rate “marginal man.” He was miserable with some 
of the old gang now—when they told off-color stories 
or used blasphemous language, he felt hurt and un- 
happy but didn’t have the courage to explain his new 
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position. And when he went to church and was with his 
new Christian friends he felt just as out of place, for he 
knew that he wasn’t living up to the standards that the 
others believed in. No wonder he had been miserable 
and had lost that first joy he had. Why, living on the 
fence like this was almost worse than being an out- 
and-out worldling! 

The bell ending the class period broke in on Bob’s 
self-analysis, and he wandered outside. His old gang 
were assembling for their usual smoke between classes. 
“The perfect opportunity to get over being a marginal 
man,” Bob thought. He cleared his throat. 

‘Interesting lecture today, huh?” 

“Funny, I didn’t notice it.” 

“Can’t say, myself. I took a nap.” 

“Whatta batch of brains you guys turned out to be,” 
Bob grinned. “Anyway, it was about the marginal man 
who’s half one thing and half another—like you Bill, 
half man and half sleeping-beauty—or like me, half 
one-of -the-poolroom-boys and half Christian-and- 
churchgoer.” 


“You could always sleep Sunday mornings. That'd 
get you out of the margin, I guess.” 

“Just the point I was thinking about. I’ve been doing 
that too often. Been meaning to tell you guys that a 
couple of months ago | caught on to something about 
Jesus Christ that I’d never understood before and I de- 
cided that living His way was more important than 
most things.” 

“Q.K., Preacher Bob, that’s the bell and we’re all 
late.” 

Bob ran to class well on the way to being a non- 
marginal man. 

And the sociology professor scratched his head as he 
followed down the hall. “One never knows how his 
lectures will be applied by these sophomores,” he mut- 
tered to himself. END 





Second in the series of studies 


“Tests of Eternal Life’ 


from the First Epistle of John 


W HOSOEVER is born of God doth not commit sin; for 
his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because 
he is born of God. .. . We know that whosoever is born 
of God sinneth not.” (I John 3:9; 5:18a). 

The man who has eternal life does not habitually 
commit sin. It is a moral impossibility for him to do 
so, because that divine life communicated to him in the 
new birth abides permanently in him. 


Not that he never commits a sin, for John indicates 
otherwise in declaring of Christians: “If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us” (1:8). Furthermore John teaches that Jesus 
Christ is the sinning believer’s Advocate with the Father 
and that He is the propitiation (atonement) for his sins 
(2:1-2). He also teaches that when a Christian sins 
his brother will pray for him (5:16). 


Through weakness a Christian does sin, but it is not 
with the full consent of his will. He does not sin with 
his whole inclination, as the unregenerate man does, 
for sin is not the ruling principle in his life. There 
was a time before he knew Christ when he practiced 
sin and was a slave to it (John 8:34). He lived in sin 
and loved it; except for selfish reasons he never la- 
mented doing evil. But now, having experienced the 
“washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Spirit” (Titus 3:5, R.V.)—having through the gospel 
been delivered from servitude to sin (Romans 6:17-18) 
—he hates sin and is deeply grieved when he lapses 
into it. He fights against it, flees from it, groans under 
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the burden of its presence, and counts it the terrible 
plague of his heart. He is no longer on friendly terms 
with it but abhors it as a bitter foe of his soul and of 
his God, and he longs for the day of his entrance into 
heaven when he will be altogether rid of it forever. It 
is his great desire in this life not to commit sin at all. 
But he cannot prevent evil thoughts coming to mind; 
and shortcomings, defects, and omissions appear in his 
words and actions. 

That this is essentially the meaning of John’s words 
under consideration is evident not only from their con- 
text but from the tense of the Greek verbs translated 
commit and sin. Admittedly our Authorized Version 
rendering without the context might be taken to mean 
that the man born of God does not sin at all, though 
to fit such an interpretation into actual Christian ex- 
perience would be—to say the least—somewhat dif- 
cult. However, the usage of the above-mentioned verbs 
in the present tense, which expresses durative or con- 
tinuous action, indicates that the Apostle John means 
rather that the true Christian is not an habitual sinner. 
“Whosoever is born of God does not practice sin.” 

Do you pass this test of life? Have you experienced 
this deliverance from the dominion of sin? Do you feel 
in yourself the working of the Spirit of Christ mortify- 
ing the deeds of your sinful nature and inclining you 
to holiness of life? If so, and you have faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as described in the first article of this 
series, you may be sure that you have that priceless gift 
of God—eternal life. END 
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THROUGH THE BIBLE IN 5 YEARS Si morning with God 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


PHILIPPIANS 2:1-18 (1) Meditate on 
2:2 and 1:27b. Why is unity essential 
in your campus group? See John 17: 
21-23. (2) Real Christian experience 
results in “other-mindedness” (vv. 
3-4). Is this true of me? List the 
things that were involved in Christ’s 
forsaking His own interest (vv. 6-11). 
Meditate on vv. 9-11 in the light of 
Luke 18:14 and Matt. 16:24-25. (3) 
How much are you doing to work out 
in your life the mind of Christ, i.e. 
your own salvation? Why should one 
fear and tremble? (4) Am I a light 
in the darkness of my world accord- 
ing to the standards of vv. 14-16? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


PHILIPPIANS 2:19-30 (1) In what prac- 
tical ways do Timothy and Epaphrodi- 
tus illustrate the mind of Christ (vv. 
4-8)? Meditate on vv. 20-21. What 
concerns Jesus Christ? Is this my real 
interest in living? (2) Could it be 
said that Epaphroditus was guilty of 
self-pity? Why did he not want the 
Philippians to know he was sick? (3) 
Contrast the type of person the world 
honors with the kind the Christian is 
to honor (v. 29). 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


PHILIPPIANS 3:1-16 (1) Trace the 
words rejoice and joy in the first two 
chapters, considering their cause, and 
meditate on the command in 3:1. (2) 
Paul’s hope for righteousness, salva- 
tion, and eternal life had been in his 
Jewish relationships and achievements. 
Where is his hope now (vv. 3, 9)? 
What is his great desire for the pres- 
ent? What has it cost him? (3) Medi- 
tate on v. 10. Is identity with Christ 
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in these realms of experience mine in 
a measure? (4) What is Christ’s goal 
for us (v. 11; Eph. 1:4; Rom. 8:29- 
30)? We have not yet arrived at it 
(v. 13); but if we continually grow, 
press forward in Christ, we are in a 
sense perfect right now. Am I prayer- 
fully living so that this growth might 
be possible (cf. v. 16)? 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


PHILIPPIANS 3:17-4:7 (1) Consider v. 
17. Do you know any Christians 
whose lives are like Paul’s? Do you 
make them your example? (2) Con- 
trast the two groups of vv. 18-21 in 
view of the one worshiped; the center 
of interest; the future. Keep in mind 
that the word conversation means citi- 
zenship. Meditate on the measure of 
Christ’s ability to make us become like 
Him. (3) What is the basis of Paul’s 
exhortation to stand fast in 4:1? (4) 
Memorize and meditate on vv. 4-7 in 
the light of your own personal experi- 
ence and needs. Note four commands 
and the automatic result. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


PHILIPPIANS 4:8-23 (1) Memorize v. 
8 and consider it in the light of II 
Cor. 10:5. (2) What is involved in 
receiving and seeing truth, according 
to v. 9? (3) Note Paul’s joy when 
the church gives. Why does he want 
the church to contribute toward his 
ministry (v. 17)? (4) Compare Il 
Cor. 6:9-10 with vv. 12-13. What is 
the source of Paul’s contentment (v. 
13)? Meditate on vv. 12, 19. Are the 
ups and dewns of your experience 
teaching you the source of real con- 
tentment? (5) To whom does the 
promise of v. 19 apply (v. 18) ? 





MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6 

11 CHRONICLES 10 (1) How does this 
chapter illustrate God’s law that He 
would visit the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children? With v. 15 ef. I 
Kings 11:29-39. (2) But was Solomon 
alone responsible for Rehoboam’s con- 
duct? Am I the victim of a bad her- 
edity? If so, can I hope for mercy 
from God? Note the other half of that 
same law (Exod. 20:6) and the “who- 
soever” of the Gospel promise (John 
3:16). (3) Why did God allow Reho- 
boam to cqntinue as king over the 
cities of Judah? Why was not Jero- 
boam given the whole land of Israel? 
See again the passage in I Kings 11 
and note Rehoboam’s name in the an- 
cestry ef Christ (Matt. 1:7). Though 
we are faithless, “He abideth faithful.” 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 

11 CHRONICLES 11 (1) When I have 
sinned and begin to realize its conse- 
quences, do I rush about trying to 
avert them and so plunge myself into 
greater trouble? What should I learn 
from Rehoboam’s conduct (v. 4)? (2) 
What was the underlying purpose of 
all Rehoboam’s activity, his building 
and even his policy toward his family 
(v. 23)? What is the purpose of all 
my activity? (3) Who were “they” 
of v. 17? These constituted the real 
strength of Rehoboam’s kingdom. Why 
(17b)? Can well-built estates (vv. 5- 
12), stores of food and the highest 
connections (vv. 18-20) give me ulti- 
mate security? What was the way of 
security for “David and Solomon”? 
See Ps. 18:2 and Prov. 18:10. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
Il CHRONICLES 12 (1) When did Re- 
hoboam forsake the Lord? Note the 
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significance of this. Like so many, 
will I acknowledge the Lord when I 
am a poor, struggling student, but for- 
get Him once | am well established in 
my profession or business? (2) Note 
how the Lord deals with those who 
trust in their own strength (v. 4). Why 
did He also send a prophet to Reho- 
boam? What effect did God’s message 
have upon the king and how in turn 
did this affect the welfare of the state? 
(3) What is the one omission that will 
account for almost every life that goes 
under spiritually (v. 14) ? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9 

Il CHRONICLES 13 (1) Was Jeroboam’s 
defeat brought about by superior num- 
bers (v. 3) or by superior strategy (v. 
13)? What then was the secret of Ju- 
dah’s victory (vv. 12, 18)? Is it in 
this way that I enter the battle against 
self and worldly desires? (2) Of what 
significance are Abijah’s remarks in 
vv. 8-11? Was Judah’s profession of 
adherence to God merely a hollow 
one? (3) Of what value were priests 
sounding trumpets in battle? See 
Num. 10:8-9. Having chosen the right 
captain, can I too sound an alarm in 
the midst of battle, knowing I shall 
be delivered? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10 

II CHRONICLES 14 (1) What was the 
outstanding characteristic of the first 
ten years of Asa’s reign (vv. 1, 5, 6, 
7)? Note what it was which the king 
and people “sought” (cf. Matt. 6:33), 
how they sought it (vv. 2-5), and what 
God gave in consequence. (2) Observe 
what use Asa made of the period of 
quiet. When things are going smooth- 
ly in my life, do I ever take time—an 


EVERY MORNING ... 


Be sure to read the assigned passage 
carefully before attempting to answer 
the questions. 


After you have finished answering 
each day’s specific questions, review 
by answering these important queries: 


l. Is there any example for me to 
seek to follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


evening or an hour here and there—- 
to build up my spiritual defenses? 
(3) What attitude characterized Asa’s 
prayer in face of overwhelmingly sup- 


erior foes? Did he become flustered 
and terrified? Or did he rest on his 
own carefully built defenses? Why did 
the Lord give deliverance? Meditate 
on Heb. 4:11. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11 

II CHRONICLES 15 (1) How was the 
significance of God’s warning mes- 
sage (v. 2) heightened by its timing? 
How does material success (14:14-15) 
affect my desire to seek first the king- 
dom of God? (2) For what task did 
Asa need such courage (v. 8)? What 
are the idols in my life, that ambition 
or person or thing which occupies the 
prime place in my thoughts? How can 
I like Asa renew “the altar of the 
Lord”? What were the consequences 
of Asa’s acts (v. 9)? (3) What was 
the very significant basis upon which 
Judah entered into a covenant with 
the Lord (vv. 11-12)? What evidence 
can men see that I seek the Lord not 
merely with words but with my “whole 
desire”? And what is the result of 
such seeking (v. 15) ? 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

Il CHRONICLES 16 (1) In what two in- 
stances did Asa depart from his atti- 
tude of trust and reliance on God? Am 
I growing less or more dependent 
upon God as I grow older? (2) Ob- 
serve what God’s prophet points out 
to Asa: “In the face of actual attack 
from an overwhelming foreign enemy 
(v. 8, Cf. 14:9) you had complete 
confidence in God, but now when a 
less formidable army approaches, you 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
to forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to 
claim; if so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me 
(by illustration or statement) about 
Jesus Christ, God, myself, His will for 
my life? 

6. Is there something in this pas- 
sage which should be my prayer for 
today? 


consider your own strategy sufficient 
to cope with the situation.” What is 
the spiritual lesson for me? (3) Think 
through and memorize v. 9. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

11 CHRONICLES 17 (1) These records 
clearly reveal the reason for each 
king’s success or failure. How can one 
account for Jehoshaphat’s riches and 
honor and the stability of the kingdom 
under him? (2) Note v. 6. Is my 
heart lifted up in any way? Contrast 
32:25 and Dan. 5:20. (3) Observe the 
three classes of men who together 
formed Jehoshaphat’s itinerant school 
(vv. 7-9). Am I willing to take a share 
in teaching others about God? What 
was the basis of all their teaching? Is 
this the basis of what I teach in Sun- 
day school or elsewhere? 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


Il CHRONICLES 18 (1) Observe Ahab’s 
project—to recover Ramoth in Gilead 
from Syria. Cf. I Kings 22:3. When 
did Jehoshaphat decide to join him, 
before or after seeking the Lord’s 
counsel? Do I ever ask God’s advice 
merely out of curiosity with no real 
determination to be led by Him? (2) 
What kind of a man was Micaiah? 
What quality should his example lead 
me to pray for in my witness on cam- 
pus? See such a prayer and its answer 
in Acts 4: 29, 31. (3) Who was the 
prime mover in the events of this chap- 
ter? Note vv. 19, 31. Of what value 
to me is such a glimpse into the un- 


seen world? Cf. Eph. 1:11b. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


1 CHRONICLES 19 (1) Note carefully 
the rebuke given to Jehoshaphat (v. 
2). Today the cry of co-operation is 
everywhere. Am I throwing my ener- 
gies into forwarding causes run by 
non-Christians? What does the Lord 
say about this? Cf. II Cor. 6:14-18. 
(2) Apply the advice Jehoshaphat 
gave his judges to whatever task con- 
fronts you, e.g. “Take heed what you 
do; for you study not for man, but 
for the Lord, who is with you in the 
study”—or in the waiting on tables, 
or in dishwashing, or in baby-sitting, 
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or in typing, or in whatever you do. 
Cf. Col. 3:23. (3) God’s wrath falls 
not only upon those who trespass 
against Him but also upon those who, 
knowing Him, fail to warn others (v. 
10). How many have I warned? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16 

ll CHRONICLES 20:1-30 (1) Study Je- 
hoshaphat’s prayer as an example of 
effective pleading according to the will 
and purpose of God. Note how each 
phrase of vv. 6-12 adds another reason 
for God’s divine aid at this juncture. 
How can I pray with such assurance? 
See I John 5:14-15. (2) What part 
had the praising of God to do with 
the overthrow of the enemy? When 
was this praise sounded? Cf. Phil. 
4:6, noting “with thanksgiving.” Is 
this the way I face formidable and 
seemingly insuperable obstacles? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

Il CHRONICLES 20:31-21:20 (1) What 
important lesson had Jehoshaphat for- 
gotten, as evidenced by his conduct in 
vy. 35-37? Cf. 19:2. With what kind 
of people do | most frequently associ- 
ate? (2) What result did Jehosha- 
phat’s associations with the kings of 
Israel—even to marrying his son to 
Ahab’s daughter—have upon the king- 
dom of Judah? With 21:6 cf. 18:1. 
Only the Lord’s grace prevented the 
complete destruction of the royal line 
(vv. 7, 17). (3) Although the Lord 
warned Jehoram and spared him two 
years after fulfilling part of His judg- 
ment, what is noticeably absent in the 
record of the king? Contrast 33:11- 
13. How do I react to chastening? 
Meditate on Heb. 12:11. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 

Il CHRONICLES 22 (1) Ahaziah, also 
called Jehoahaz, (21:17) must have 
been 22 not 42 years old when he be- 
gan to reign. With v. 2 cf. II Kings 
8:26. This is one of the few surface 
discrepancies in Scripture, probably 
due to a copyist’s error, but easily 
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checked because of his father’s age 
(21:20). (2) Why was Ahaziah such 
a wicked king? What was the special 
sin of the house of Ahab? See | Kings 
16:30-33. Observe that, involved as he 
was in this sin, Ahaziah became in- 
volved also in its divinely appointed 
punishment (v. 7). (3) How did the 
Lord use the quick action of Jehosha- 
beath (v. 11) to keep His promise to 
David? Cf. 21:7 and II Kings 8:19. 
Am I quite convinced that God who 
has called me is faithful and will keep 
every promise He has made? See I 
Thess. 5:23-24. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19 

Il CHRONICLES 23 (1) Study the ac- 
tions of Jehoiada. Was it with a view 
to his own prestige and influence that 
he “strengthened himself”? Observe 
how many he associated with himself 
in the bold task before him. What 
motives govern me when I have to as- 
sume spiritual responsibility? (2) 
Was Jehoiada going too far in having 
Athaliah slain? Can a truce with evil 
ever be satisfactory? If the rightful 
king is to rule in my heart, am I pre- 
pared to go to all lengths to see that 
His rivals are completely silenced—no 
matter how extreme men may call me? 
(3) Note the assured result in such a 
case (v. 21). 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


Il CHRONICLES 24 (1) The key to the 
enigma of Joash’s conduct is found in 
v. 2. How will I turn out when I have 
to stand by myself? (2) Joash’s work 
in repairing the temple pictures the 
spiritual result in the lives of those 
who put the rightful King on the 
throne. What spiritual repairs does 
He long to make in me—so that I may 
be a fit temple for Him? See I Cor. 
6:19. (3 )When a man forsakes God, 
he then begins to violate even the most 
sacred laws of humanity (v. 22). In 
what practical ways do I “remember” 
all the kindnesses shown me? 








TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 

Il CHRONICLES 25 (1) Meditate on v. 
2. How does it prepare one for the 
shock of v. 14? (2) Vv. 6-10 provide 
a striking lesson on compromise. Am- 
aziah, already involved with Israel, felt 
it too costly to break his agreement. 
Study the alternatives the Lord set be- 
fore him: “God shall make thee fall” 
or, “The Lord is able to give thee much 
more than this.” Let these words sol- 
emnly warn us against any kind of en- 
gagement with a non-Christian. (3) 
Vv. 14 and 20 are another example of 
God’s constantly repeated lessons that 
punishment must follow sin. See Heb. 


2:2b. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 

11 CHRONICLES 26 (1) What was the 
secret of Uzziah’s great prosperity? 
Cf. Josh. 1:8. What kind of prosper- 
ity does God promise us today, mate- 
rial or spiritual? Which is more im- 
portant? See Mark 8:36. (2) What 
caused Uzziah’s sin against God? Con- 
trast the elation of his heart with that 
of Jehoshaphat’s (17:6). (3) Note 
his punishment—the one who had pre- 
sumed to enter the Holy Place was now 
stricken with a disease which debarred 
him utterly even from the outer court 
of the temple and the chosen city it- 
self. So God resists the proud. See 
Luke 18:10-14. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23 

Il CHRONICLES 27:1-28:15 (1) As the 
character and conduct of king after 
king is recorded together with his pros- 
perity or disaster, what lesson does 
God repeatedly emphasize? Cf. Gal. 
6:7. (2) Contrast Jotham’s might with 
Ahaz’ Which describes me 


defeats. 


spiritually? Have I brought every ac- 
tivity of my life under God’s surveil- 
lance (27:6)? Or am I trying to be 
as like the world as I can (28:2) ? See 
the same contrasts in Rom. 12:2. (3) 
How did the military forces of Israel 
the words of the 


Lord’s 


react to 


The questions of THIS MORNING 
WITH CoD are based on the Scripture 
passages followed by the Senior Notes 
of the Scripture Union series. North 
American office of the Scripture Union 
is 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, On- 
tario. A year’s subscription to the 
Senior Notes is 75¢, provides extra 


help on these same passages. 





prophet? And why? So the more we 
know “the terror of the Lord,” the 
more are we able to “persuade men” 


(II Cor. 5:11). 


FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 24 

Il CHRONICLES 28:16-29:11 (1) A time 
of distress is usually a turning-point. 
Which way did Ahaz turn? Contrast 
33:12. What was his culminating act 
(2) Well 
might the wrath of God be poured out 


of rebellion against God? 


now upon Jerusalem! How was that 
And why? With 29:3 cf. 
6:20. (3) Hezekiah was quick to real- 
ize the first thing that had to be done 
in leading his people back to God (v. 


averted ? 


5). If I have sinned against God, neg- 
lected to pray and to shine for Him 
(v. 7), what is the one pathway of re- 


Cf. I John 1:9. 


turn? 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 

Il CHRONICLES 29:12-36 (1) What is 
the only basis upon which God cleanses 
His people who have sinned against 
Him? Note the four-fold repetition of 
this truth in vv. 22, 24. Cf. Heb. 9:22. 
Does this apply to us today? See again 
‘ I John 1:9. (2) Note the sin-offering 
was made not only for Judah (v. 21) 
but also for all Israel (v. 24). Cf. 
I John 2:2. (3) The burnt-offering 
speaks of a life wholly consecrated to 
God. Many (v. 33) will offer God sac- 
rifices and thank-offerings (of which 
a part could be kept by the worship- 
er) but how many (v. 32) will offer 


Him their whole life in which nothing 
is reserved for the offerer? 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 26 

11 CHRONICLES 30 (1) How can the 
sudden and marvelous return to God 
under Hezekiah be accounted for? See 
29:36. (2) Was it worthwhile to in- 
vite the tribes of the kingdom of Israel 
as well as those of Judah to the Pass- 
over? Did they not scorn such an in- 
10)? 


when tempted to think it useless to 


vitation (v. Remember v. 11 
invite strangers to your meetings. (3) 
Observe the unfailing result in lives 
where sin has been confessed and 
cleansed. See 29:30, 36 and 30:21, 23, 
25, 26. Does God miss these notes in 
my life? 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27 

Il CHRONICLES 31 (1) What practical 
evidence was there that the revival of 
Judah was real? It is not enough to 
take upon us Christ’s name. See II 
Tim. 2:19b. (2) What is the “tithe” 
or tenth (v. 5) ? See Num. 18:21. Note 
God’s provision for the Levites who 
had no real estate of their own and 
whose work set them apart for the 
service of God. This was God’s com- 
mand to every Israelite to give regu- 
larly the tenth of all his income for 
the service of God. Do I give less? 
(3) How did the king himself set the 
example in giving (v. 3)? How did 
our King? See John 3:16. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 

Il CHRONICLES 32:1-23 (1) V. 1 should 
read, “After these things and this 
faithfulness, Sennacherib . . . came.” 
Does faithfulness to the Lord insure 
freedom from trouble? Why do you 
think God allowed this invasion? (2) 
Did he 


nervously go to pieces? Or question 


Study Hezekiah’s reaction. 


God’s goodness? Or complain? What 





did he do (vv. 2-8, 20)? Note the 
combination. Do I work as though 
everything depended upon me, and 
pray knowing that everything depends 
(3) In the light of all 
Sennacherib’s talk and letters, why is 
the place of his death (v. 21) so sig- 
nificant ? 


upon God? 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29 

Il CHRONICLES 32:24-33 (1) The Lord 
performed two outstanding marvels for 
Hezekiah (vv. 22, 24). Cf. II Kings 
20:5-11. How would you expect Heze- 
kiah to have weacted? See 31:21. Let 
this (v. 25) be a warning to me, es- 
pecially when God delivers me out of 
trouble, or preserves me from death. 
(2) What was the “wonder” done in 
the land (v. 31)? See again II Kings 
20:11 and read on to v. 15 for Heze- 
kiah’s mistake in regard to the Baby- 
lonian ambassadors. This was really 
a test from God. The more I seek to 
follow the Lord, the more He will test 


me to know all that is in my heart. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30 

PSALMS 75, 76 (1) Ps. 75:2 should 
read, “When I have taken the set time, 
I, even I, shall judge uprightly.” Ob- 
viously, this psalm is written from the 
point of view of a ruler or king. What 
king alone will have power to cut off 
And in 


whose reign will the positions of au- 


all the forces of wickedness? 


thority be given only to men of up- 
right character? Read Rev. 19:11-16 
and 20:4. (2) Ps. 76 might well have 
been sung at the time of God’s judg- 
ment on Sennacherib’s army. Cf. v. 
5 with II Chron. 32:21 and II Kings 
19:35. Memorize v. 10. How in the 
above instance did God so overrule 
men’s evil designs that they actually 


provided an occasion for praise to 


God? 
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Dain to widespread belief, most collegiate radio 
; stations do not discourage religious-type broadcasts. 
: At the twentieth annual Institute for Education by Ra- 
: dio, sponsored by Ohio State University last spring, an 
informal poll showed that station executives want to 


; wc CF include devotional or inspirational programs. 
— One group which had none at all said it would be 
1 on f willing to allow time if desired by the students and car- 
— ried out under informal student auspices rather than 
it by the administration. Another, which carried four per 
Lt week, stipulated ‘only that a religious program should 
en ag | meet the needs of the listeners. 


With this encouraging fact in mind, then, let’s sup- 

: pose that your IVCF chapter has been offered radio 
: i time by your local collegiate station. Perhaps you 
a have been looking forward to just such an opportunity 
for months. You know radio’s potentialities; you feel 

sure that your outreach for a single program could 

es @ easily exceed the number of people your chapter reaches 

a is in an average semester. With a considerable number 
oe of talented people who could help with the program, 
you figure you’re all set. You have a great deal to gain 
in the way of prestige for your collective campus wit- 
ness, as you see it, and nothing to lose. 
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Personnel 


typinc, Clerical. Shipping and Secretarial Positions 
open in Christian publishing house. Free Blue Cross, 
life insurance and accident insurance. Pleasant work- 
ing conditions. A daily devotional period. SCRIPTURE 
press, 434 South Wabash. Chicago 5, Illinois. 





But wait a minute before committing your chapter 
to a long series of broadcasts. There are a number of 
important questions you should face. 


THE PROBLEMS 

Will you be able to maintain a consistently high- 
quality program over a period of weeks? Remember, 
it is going to take a lot of work on someone’s part to 
arrange for and audition the musical numbers, the 
speakers, and the other features. It is going to mean 
not merely a few minutes, but hours, of rehearsal time. 
Your goal should be perfection—no muffed lines, bad 
notes, or awkward pauses. You are on the air for the 
best reason in the world; it follows therefore that your 
production should be the best. Ask yourself if your 
chapter can take the punishment of the tremendous 
amount of work involved in airing a consistently good 
program. Better produce only one or two really first- 
rate broadcasts than a whole string of mediocre ones. 

Will you have time for all your regular chapter and 
individual activities plus a radio broadcast? A radio 
program is not like classes which you can cut now and 
then when you get bogged down—it has to go out on 
schedule no matter what. Over a long period, this can 
be most wearing. And if the producer and other per- 
sonnel find the relentless routine of radio robbing them 
of their daily time with the Lord or of important study- 
time, then Satan and not the Lord is making the most 
of your broadcast period. The Lord is not being hon- 
ored if someone's spiritual or academic best is sacri- 
ficed to the program. 


The most important question of all is this: in con- 
centrating on a strong weekly broadcast, will your group 
settle back in the comfortable belief that they are doing 
all that is to be expected in the way of campus witness? 
Remember, no radio program can take the unique place 
of a personal, evangelistic witness to non-Christian 
friends. 

If, after taking all these factors into account, you feel 
that God is leading you to take this opportunity, then 
do it carefully and prayerfully. If He has directed the 
step, you may be sure He will help with the program- 
ming and time schedules and personal witness, and do 
far more than you would have dreamed possible. 

Rather than agree to a long series of daily or even 
weekly broadcasts, it might be better to try a weekly 
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of notices are prepaid. Jot down information to be 
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program for a couple of months at the most, or a series 
of monthly features throughout the year, or perhaps a 
special series of daily programs over a very short pe- 
riod. And don’t worry if you have to share time with 
a young atheist club! 


PROGRAMMING 

Good programming is important, so find out what 
you can about radio. Learn its advantages and limita- 
tions. While the basic elements of a speech written for 
radio are the same as for a visible audience, there are 
certain important differences. 


The public speaker can adjust to any situation by 
observing his audience and taking advantage of facial 
expression, gestures, and movements about the plat- 
form. Radio is blind. Its audience can see no manner- 
isms. Its listeners cannot catch the spirit of a crowd 
and react as a group. So the speaker talks as person to 
person. Fortunately, for the Christian broadcaster this 
is ideal because of the personal nature of his message. 


After investigating the functional aspects of radio, 
study the types of program available and decide which 
you can best present—music, discussion, talks, inter- 
view, or drama. You may be able to plan a series on 
Christ and science or the arts. There is abundant source 
material. 


In order to be good, your program must be unified 
and well-timed. Outline a group of broadcasts around 
a central theme, preparing exactly enough material to 
last fourteen minutes and thirty seconds for a fifteen- 
minute spot or twenty-nine minutes and thirty seconds 
for a thirty-minute program. And prepare a sample 
script to show the program director. There is nothing 
so convincing as concrete proof of your plan. 


The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System suggests the 
following outline for a program format: 

Program Title 

Time 

Length 

Theme Music (if used) 

Background (general purpose and objective) 

Source Material and Requirements 

Production Procedure (cover departments involved 
—i.e., music, speech, etc. ) 

Script Processing Time-Table (writing and prep- 
aration for broadcast) 
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Special Suggestions 


Sample Script (to include at least standard open- 
ing and close) 


Of course you cannot expect to do all this without an 
authoritative guide. Your library will probably have 
books on professional radio writing by Albert Crews of 
NBC and Max Wylie of CBS. For help in designing a 
strictly Christian program, inquire about Wendell P. 
Loveless’ book, A Manual of Gospel Broadcasting. For 
many years Mr. Loveless was station manager of 
WMBI, Chicago, and is sympathetic to the evangelical 
point of view in radio. These and other technical sources 
provide reliable information upon which you can build. 


As well as making a list of things to do, you, as a 
religious broadcaster, will need to itemize things not 
to do, and first on this list will be a decision not to 
disregard the rules of radio. You cannot expect to get 
a listening audience just because you go after it with 
a vengeance. Every individual listener is the host of 
the radio program. He has the power to listen or turn 
away without the broadcaster’s knowing it and without 
the slightest embarrassment on anyone’s part. So slant 
your approach toward one or two persons for each re- 
ceiver, and use whatever devices you can to keep them 
listening. 


Next, you cannot expect to plead with your listeners. 
Few stations would allow it, and probably few listeners 
would stay tuned. What you can do, however, is pre- 
sent a down-to-earth application of your faith, taking 
up the problems facing a student and showing how 
Christ can answer them. You can present a vesper 
service with the aid of your.own musically minded stu- 
dents and good continuity written in the language Joe 
College understands. Or perhaps you can work up a 
morning quiet time of music, Scripture, and verse. The 
point is not to drive away the people you are trying to 
contact. 


Since you are broadcasting to people with a different 
point of view, your approach should take advantage of 
that fact. Your ideas may be perfectly clear to you, 
but make sure the one who hears them can understand 
too. You may have heard that radio programs are de- 
signed for a twelve-year-old mentality; those that actu- 
ally are base their design on the simple observation 
that listeners do not usually concentrate on programs. 
Students often study with the radio going, or write let- 
ters, or clean the room, or talk with roommates. Your 
ideas will have to break through all that. 


You will need a knowledge of microphone technique 
and a co-operative attitude toward station personnel. 
And more than ever you will need the help and guid- 
ance of the Lord. You will need the graciousness that 
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comes from communion with Him and the knowledge 
that comes from study of the Scriptures. 


There may be trying times, but don’t be discouraged. 
Listeners take their programs for granted most of the 
time. It’s only when something is wrong that they write 
about them. You cannot expect to change the whole 
campus with your one per cent of broadcasting time 
(the average amount given over to religious programs). 
Still, radio offers an unparalleled opportunity to reach 
beyond the barriers of apparent unconcern, and you 
can use it if you use it well. END 


LOST TIME 


This actually. happesied: teen Inter-Varsity: Christion 
Fellowship’ etait’ aiealier lad! Gall 


With two days to spend on a certain campus, Bill, the 
staff member, had thoughtfully written ahead to Joe, the 
chapter president, telling when he would arrive. But when 

’ he got to the campus, he found someone else in Joe’s old 
room. The registrar could have supplied the néw address— 
only Joe had failed to turn in his schedule card. 


Then Bill tried to find some of the other chapter mem- 
bers: they had all moved. He finally got in touch with a 
student by telephone, only to find that he didn’t know any- 
thing about the group. 


The next morning the dauntless staff member looked 
around for IVCF posters. He found none. Then he got the 
new addresses of the other members from the registrar, but 
found none of them in. He had supper that evening with 
a former member of the group, who knew nothing of either 
Joe or the chapter, a promising one. After several wild- 
goose chases, the staff member located Joe’s place of work. 
Only this happened to be his off-night. Bill was told that if 
he came back at 10:30, Joe’s buddy would be around to 
tell him where he might find Joe. At eleven that night he 
had Joe’s new address but it was too far out for him to 
hunt up at that late hour. Leaving town early the next day, 
the staff member wrote Joe to find out what he intended to 
do about the chapter. His letter was never answered. 


By December, the group had slowly begun to function. 
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But wait a minute before committing your chapter 
to a long series of broadcasts. There are a number of 
important questions you should face. 


THE PROBLEMS 

Will you be able to maintain a consistently high- 
quality program over a period of weeks? Remember, 
it is going to take a lot of work on someone’s part to 
arrange for and audition the musical numbers, the 
speakers, and the other features. It is going to mean 
not merely a few minutes, but hours, of rehearsal time. 
Your goal should be perfection—no muffed lines, bad 
notes, or awkward pauses. You are on the air for the 
best reason in the world; it follows therefore that your 
production should be the best. Ask yourself if your 
chapter can take the punishment of the tremendous 
amount of work involved in airing a consistently good 
program. Better produce only one or two really first- 
rate broadcasts than a whole string of mediocre ones. 


Will you have time for all your regular chapter and 
individual activities plus a radio broadcast? A radio 
program is not like classes which you can cut now and 
then when you get bogged down—it has to go out on 
schedule no matter what. Over a long period, this can 
be most wearing. And if the producer and other per- 
sonnel find the relentless routine of radio robbing them 
of their daily time with the Lord or of important study- 
time, then Satan and not the Lord is making the most 
of your broadcast period. The Lord is not being hon- 
ored if someone's spiritual or academic best is sacri- 
ficed to the program. 


The most important question of all is this: in con- 
centrating on a strong weekly broadcast, will your group 
settle back in the comfortable belief that they are doing 
all that is to be expected in the way of campus witness? 
Remember, no radio program can take the unique place 
of a personal, evangelistic witness to non-Christian 
friends. 

If, after taking all these factors into account, you feel 
that God is leading you to take this opportunity, then 
do it carefully and prayerfully. If He has directed the 
step, you may be sure He will help with the program- 
ming and time schedules and personal witness, and do 
far more than you would have dreamed possible. 

Rather than agree to a long series of daily or even 
weekly broadcasts, it might be better to try a weekly 
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program for a couple of months at the most, or a series 
of monthly features throughout the year, or perhaps a 
special series of daily programs over a very short pe- 
riod. And don’t worry if you have to share time with 
a young atheist club! 


PROGRAMMING 

Good programming is important, so find out what 
you can about radio. Learn its advantages and limita- 
tions. While the basic elements of a speech written for 
radio are the same as for a visible audience, there are 
certain important differences. 


The public speaker can adjust to any situation by 
observing his audience and taking advantage of facial 
expression, gestures, and movements about the plat- 
form. Radio is blind. Its audience can see no manner- 
isms. Its listeners cannot catch the spirit of a crowd 
and react as a group. So the speaker talks as person to 
person. Fortunately, for the Christian broadcaster this 
is ideal because of the personal nature of his message. 


After investigating the functional aspects of radio, 
study the types of program available and decide which 
you can best present—music, discussion, talks, inter- 
view, or drama. You may be able to plan a series on 
Christ and science or the arts. There is abundant source 
material. 


In order to be good, your program must be unified 
and well-timed. Outline a group of broadcasts around 
a central theme, preparing exactly enough material to 
last fourteen minutes and thirty seconds for a fifteen- 
minute spot or twenty-nine minutes and thirty seconds 
for a thirty-minute program. And prepare a sample 
script to show the program director. There is nothing 
so convincing as concrete proof of your plan. 


The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System suggests the 
following outline for a program format: 

Program Title 

Time 

Length 

Theme Music (if used) 

Background (general purpose and objective) 

Source Material and Requirements 

Production Procedure (cover departments involved 
—i.e., music, speech, etc. ) 

Script Processing Time-Table (writing and prep- 
aration for broadcast) 
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Special Suggestions 
Sample Script (to include at least standard open- 
ing and close) 


Of course you cannot expect to do all this without an 
authoritative guide. Your library will probably have 
books on professional radio writing by Albert Crews of 
NBC and Max Wylie of CBS. For help in designing a 
strictly Christian program, inquire about Wendell P. 
Loveless’ book, A Manual of Gospel Broadcasting. For 
many years Mr. Loveless was station manager of 
WMBI, Chicago, and is sympathetic to the evangelical 
point of view in radio. These and other technical sources 
provide reliable information upon which you can build. 


As well as making a list of things to do, you, as a 
religious broadcaster, will need to itemize things not 
to do, and first on this list will be a decision not to 
disregard the rules of radio. You cannot expect to get 
a listening audience just because you go after it with 
a vengeance. Every individual listener is the host of 
the radio program. He has the power to listen or turn 
away without the broadcaster’s knowing it and without 
the slightest embarrassment on anyone’s part. So slant 
your approach toward one or two persons for each re- 
ceiver, and use whatever devices you can to keep them 
listening. 


Next, you cannot expect to plead with your listeners. 
Few stations would allow it, and probably few listeners 
would stay tuned. What you can do, however, is pre- 
sent a down-to-earth application of your faith, taking 
up the problems facing a student and showing how 
Christ can answer them. You can present a vesper 
service with the aid of your.own musically minded stu- 
dents and good continuity written in the language Joe 
College understands. Or perhaps you can work up a 
morning quiet time of music, Scripture, and verse. The 
point is not to drive away the people you are trying to 
contact. 


Since you are broadcasting to people with a different 
point of view, your approach should take advantage of 
that fact. Your ideas may be perfectly clear to you, 
but make sure the one who hears them can understand 
too. You may have heard that radio programs are de- 
signed for a twelve-year-old mentality; those that actu- 
ally are base their design on the simple observation 
that listeners do not usually concentrate on programs. 
Students often study with the radio going, or write let- 
ters, or clean the room, or talk with roommates. Your 
ideas will have to break through all that. 


You will need a knowledge of microphone technique 
and a co-operative attitude toward station personnel. 
And more than ever you will need the help and guid- 
ance of the Lord. You will need the graciousness that 
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comes from communion with Him and the knowledge 
that comes from study of the Scriptures. 


There may be trying times, but don’t be discouraged. 
Listeners take their programs for granted most of the 
time. It’s only when something is wrong that they write 
about them. You cannot expect to change the whole 
campus with your one per cent of broadcasting time 
(the average amount given over to religious programs). 
Still, radio offers an unparalleled opportunity to reach 
beyond the barriers of apparent unconcern, and you 
can use it if you use it well. END 


This actaally: happened te’ an Inten:Veeskty: Clvtsiion 
Fellowship staff member last fall. 


With two days to spend on a certain campus, Bill, the 
staff member, had thoughtfully written ahead to Joe, the 
chapter president, telling when he would arrive, But when 
he got to the campus, he found someone else in Joe’s old 
room. The registrar could have supplied the néw address— 
only Joe had failed to turn in his schedule card. 


Then Bill tried to find some of the other chapter mem- 
bers: they had all moved. He finally got in touch with a 
student by telephone, only to find that he didn’t know any- 
thing about the group. 


The next morning the dauntless staff member looked 
around for IVCF posters. He found none. Then he got the 
new addresses of the other members from the registrar, but 
found none of them in. He had supper that evening with 
a former member of the group, who knew nothing of either 
Joe or the chapter, a promising one. After several wild- 
goose chases, the staff member located Joe’s place of work. 
Only this happened to be his off-night, Bill was told that if 
he came back at 10:30, Joe’s buddy would be around to 
tell him where he might find Joe. At eleven that night he 
had Joe’s new address but it was too far out for him to 
hunt up at that late hour. Leaving town early the next day, 
the staff member wrote Joe to find out what he intended to 
do about the chapter. His letter was never answered. 


By December, the group had slowly begun to function. 
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BY G. CHRISTIAN WEISS 


A noted missionary author proves 
that you have had at least three 


—and possibly four—calls 


Ocal concerning the missionary call — even 
outright controversy—has led to widespread confusion 
among Christian young people. 

Many students say they have never heard a “call” to 
the mission field, and therefore take no steps in that 
direction. Although some no doubt say this lightly, 
there are unquestionably many who say it sincerely. 
They feel no sense of responsibility to the mission field 
because they have not been “called.” Others who say 
they have not had a “call” actually mean they have not 
experienced what has been explained to them as a 
“call.” 

And numbers of potential missionaries are lost to the 
cause because of the mysticism and misunderstandings 
connected with the all-important “call.” Is there not 
an answer to this problem, some additional light to be 
had on the whole question? 

We believe there is, and shall humbly seek to set it 
forth. As you read, we trust that you may hear dis- 
tinctly and never afterward lose the “call” to the 
whitened harvest fields, both across the waters and on 
your local campus. 

There is, first of all, the call that comes from the 
regions beyond (II Corinthians 10:16). 

What do we mean by this call? It is precisely the 
same call with which Christ challenged His disciples in 
John 4:35, “Say not ye, There.are yet four months, and 
then cometh harvest? Behold, I say unto you, Lift up 
your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white 
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already to harvest.” The call of the regions beyond is 
the call of the fields. Does not the ripened, falling 
grain, though “dumb” and speechless, call for har- 
vesters ? 

Do not the great unreached mission fields of the 
world in the regions beyond our own borders call for 
spiritual reapers? Is this not then a missionary call? 
Perhaps in all the history of the Church the fields have 
never presented greater opportunities than at the pres- 
ent hour. Does not disillusioned Japan pull at your 
will and heart? What about bleeding China? Awak- 
ened Latin America? New Africa? The untouched 
areas of central Asia? Unreached lands of Islam? 
Those on your own campus beyond the regions of your 
chapter as yet? Have you not heard missionaries, staff 
members, classmates, pleading and praying for labor- 
ers to be sent to these in the regions beyond? 

Is not this call loud, definite, and clear? Even if it 
should be that you have not answered it in the way God 
would have you answer it, you still can never say, “I 
haven’t heard the call.” Surely all Christians have 
heard and are still hearing this call from the regions 
beyond. 


Second, there is the call that comes from the region 
above. 

This of course is the call from heaven where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God. His last command to 


His disciples was “Ye shall be witnesses unto me... 
unto the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts 1:8). In 
Mark’s Gospel the same commission is stated in these 
plain words, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Has this order been re- 
scinded? Is the task completed? The answer is self- 
evident. Jesus issued this call, it has never been re- 
scinded, the task has never been finished. Therefore 
the call still stands. 

From heaven above, from the right hand of the 
throne of God, He is still calling, still commanding, 
“Go.” You say you have never heard any missionary 
call? That cannot be wholly true, for surely you have 
heard this one. Look at it, face it squarely as it stands 
written in the Word. Don’t try to ignore it. Heed it in 
the very depths of your soul, and ask Him what you are 
to do about it. 

Third, there is the call that comes from the regions 
below. 

This call, or “cry,” is echoed back to us from the 
region of Hades in the 16th chapter of Luke’s Gospel. 
“And it came to pass that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: the rich 
man also died, and was buried; and in Hades he lifts 
up his eyes, being in torments . . . and he cried and 
said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me. . . Then he 
said, I pray thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest 
send him [Lazarus] to my father’s house: for I have five 
brethren; that he may testify unto them, lest they also 
come into this place of torment” (vv. 22-28). 

Who can read this account and say he has never heard 
a missionary call? Whose spiritual ears could be numb 
to such a call as this, echoed back to earth in the pages 
of Holy Writ from lost men and women in the bowels 
of Hades? If that one soul that Jesus tells about in this 
Scripture issued a call in behalf of his brethren and 
people, have not the countless multitudes who have gone 
to join that host of the doomed issued forth a similar 
cry? Surely there are millions of souls in Hell, hope- 
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less and helpless, who cry endlessly for some messenger 
of salvation to be sent to the ones they loved, to “testify 
unto them, lest they also come into this place of tor- 
ment.” These know what it is to be lost, to be doomed, 
to be separated from God, to suffer the penalty of sin, 
and they cannot but plead and cry in behalf of their 
own. 

Without a doubt, were our ears tuned to their cries, 
we would hear the loved ones of our classmates or 
roommates pleading with us to “testify unto them, lest 
they also come into this place of torment.” 


And let us not overlook this startling fact: That call 
from the dead can be responded to only by the living! 
Neither Lazarus nor anyone else could be sent back 
from Paradise to witness to the rich man’s living loved 
ones. No doubt there are souls in heaven who would 
willingly come back to earth as missionaries to souls 
in darkness and sin, but it is not in their lot or power 
tu do so. Only we who know Christ and are living yet 
upon this earth can be messengers and witnesses to His 
gospel and saving grace. Oh, how can we fail to hear 
the call of the lost that rises from the hearts of the dead, 
and to do ail that in us is to get the message of Christ 
to those who may still be snatched as brands out of the 
fire? 

Then there is last of all the call that comes from the 
inward regions of the heart. 


By this we mean that personal and specific call of 
the Holy Spirit making known God’s will and plan 
clearly and plainly to the inner consciousness. 


Here is a very important fact: That inward call is 
not likely to be heard by anyone unless and until he 
has heeded the three outward calls. 


Unless you have prayerfully heeded the call of the 
needy fields, the call of Christ in the Scriptures, the 
call of the doomed souls in hell, it is not likely you 
will ever hear the still, small voice of the Spirit saying, 
“This is the way.” Make no mistake about this, Chris- 
tian. If you turn a deaf ear to these other calls, the 
Holy Spirit will not issue the fourth and final one to 
your heart. However, if you have looked on the field 
through reading. observation, and prayer; if you have 
considered Christ’s clear command prayerfully; if you 





ABOUT THE ARTICLE 


Several IVCF missionary conferences have heard Dr. 
Weiss deliver the substance of this article personally. 
It is taken from the chapter “The Missionary Cali” 
in his new book The Perfect Will of God (Back to 
the Bible Publishers, Lincoln, 35¢). Dr. Weiss is 
president of the Gospel Missionary Union, a faith 
missionary society operating in four fields in Africa 
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have truly recognized the hopelessness and doom of 
those outside of Christ and have earnestly been praying 
that God would use you to win them—wherever it would 
be—the time will come when He will clearly reveal the 
final “where.” 


Dr. Harold R. Cook, head of the Department of Mis- 
sions of the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, says, 
“No one should go to any mission field without a sense 
of call if he expects to enjoy God’s blessing on his min- 
istry. But to look or wait for an experience which at 
best is quite unusual is to open the way for disappoint- 
ment and frustration. There are two aspects of the 
missionary call, one general and one particular, and the 
first is fundamental to the second. 


“The general missionary call is synonymous with the 
Great Commission. It is expressed in various ways: 
‘Go ye therefore and teach all nations’; ‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel’; ‘as my Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you’; ‘ye shall be witnesses unto 
me... unto the uttermost part of the earth.’ But the 
message is the same. It is the call of Christ to those 
who follow Him to go out and witness for Him every: 
where. 

“This call is general because it includes all Christians 
as prospective missionaries, and all unbelievers as the 
missionary field. It is not a question of home missions 
or foreign missions, of city missions or frontier mis- 
sions. This is a call to be Christ’s ambassadors to lost 
sinners without regard to where they may be found. 


“There is no use trying to talk about a special call to 
the foreign mission field until you have heard and 
understood this general missionary call. It has been 
well said that a trip across the ocean does not make a 
missionary; neither does staying at home keep a man 
from being a missionary. 


“Just as the general call to salvation is enough when 
the sinner hears it and realizes that it is meant for him, 
so the general call to witness for Christ is enough when 
the believer hears it and realizes that it is addressed to 
him. But to make it effectual, he too must say, ‘Here 
am I, Lord, send me.’ When God calls and man re- 
sponds, then the divine call is complete.” 


When you have heard God’s call, you dare not treat 
it lightly. The only way to respond is with a glad “yes.” 
Any other response is disobedience. This does not mean 
that God will necessarily indicate the foreign mission 
field. Remember, the field is the world! Where you 
are now is God’s field for you now. 


The call from the regions beyond . . . the call from 
the regions above . . . the call from the regions below 
. and the call from the innermost regions of the 


heart. You have heard them clearly. What are you | 


doing about it on your campus or across the sea? END 
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By William C. Lantz 
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iis in high school, | began to realize that there was sin in my 
life. I hadn't committed great crimes. But I knew—as everyone 
does who thinks about it—that there are such realities as right and 
wrong. And I knew—as all men do too—that I had done some 
wrong and made some failures. I became more concerned. I real- 
ized that there was a Creator who was responsible for the principle 
of right and wrong. Then I began to think that—having broken His 
law—lI was guilty not only of finite imperfections or mistakes but 
also of sinning against God. Problems arose about sin—the past 
guilt, the present sinning, the future, punishment. And try as I 
would, I could not be rid of this conviction that I was a sinner. I 
had to find an answer or give up in despair. 

I searched for a long time. I visited many churches. Finally, one 
of them offered me the answer. Boys my own age in the Sunday 
school class made it especially appealing to me. The past guilt of 
sin didn’t bother them. They knew they were right with God and 
had peace and joy. The present power of sin didn’t bother them. 
They were finding increasing victory day by day. The future pun- 
ishment for sin wouldn’t bother them. They knew they would spend 
eternity in fellowship with God. They knew that the answer to the 
problem of sin was the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ; and 
they showed me Christ’s words, “My blood . . . is shed for the 
remission of sins.” And then I knew it too. 


When | started to college, I was warned that I might 
lose my faith in such an atmosphere; people told me 
tales of other Christians who had apparently lost out. 

Some of my Christian student friends who received 
this warning asserted that such a thing was impossible. 
We, as Christians, had had a transforming experience 
of Christ in our lives—the joy of salvation, the warm 
thrill, the sweet communion, the practical results. Here 
was an unbreakable link of steel holding us to God. 

But our professors of psychology soon began telling 
us — emphatically — that the Christian experience was 
merely natural emotion, superstition, and goodness. And 
some of the Christians who had been so sure seemingly 
lost out. 

Now I don’t believe that the Christian experience can 
be explained away on any psychological basis. Honest 
principles of psychology show that the only possible 
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explanation of the experience is that it is supernatural. 
But I hadn’t yet acquired adequate knowledge of psy- 
chology to defend this position thoroughly. So, trans- 
forming as my experience had been, I hesitated to count 
on it alone as the one unbreakable steel link holding me 


to God. 


Other student believers I talked to claimed that we 
Christians could never lose out, because Christianity 
was the philosophy of life. In philosophy we could log- 
ically establish the truth of Christianity. Here was our 
steel link. 


The philosophy instructors vigorously taught us op- 
posing views. So influential was their teaching that 
some of these Christians seemingly became doubters. 


Now I don’t believe that Christianity can be discred- 
ited by philosophical logic. Rather, a completely log- 
ical case can be made for it. But I didn’t yet have sufh- 
cient background in philosophy to prove this entirely. 
Therefore, certain as I was of the absolute logicality of 
Christianity, | was afraid to depend upon it alone as 
the one unbreakable link between me and God. 


Still, the college Christians considered our link of 
steel to be the historical and scientific infallibility of 


the Bible. 


Then teachers in history, science, and religion persua- 
sively presented to us the so-called errors of the Bible. 
Thereby some of these young people seemingly gave up 
their Christian beliefs. 


Now I don’t believe the facts of history and science 
contradict the Scriptures. On the contrary, they support 
its accuracy in a fascinating fashion. But I hadn’t yet 
been sufficiently grounded in history and science to dem- 
onstrate this completely. So, convinced as I was of the 
historical and scientific infallibility of the Bible, I held 
back from relying on it alone as the unbreakable link. 


I might have relied on the security and strength of 
the three links put together. But I needed more than 
that. 


I recalled what had brought me to Christ. God had 


convicted me of sin! And He had given me the answer. 


So, when anyone challenged my faith, I asked him 
to give me a better answer to the problem of sin. | 
never received any better answer. I never received any 
answer that an honest person could even consider. 


At college, some people denied that there was such a 
thing as sin. But I knew there was sin in my life. Some 
denied that there was any answer. But I had had to have 
an answer or go to the depths of misery and despair. 
Yet no professor, no book, no philosophy, no religion 
of which I have ever heard has any answer that is com- 
pletely satisfactory—except Christ. By His death and 
resurrection, He completely answers the problem. | 
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as ds 
wasn't going to stop believing unless someone had a 
better answer to the sin-problem, I certainly wasn’t 
going to stop believing for someone who had no answer, 


I believe with all my heart in the reality and validity 
of the experience with Christ, the logical truth of Chris. 
tianity, the infallibility of the Bible. I have never seri- 
ously doubted these three truths since becoming a 
Christian. But only gradually have I been acquiring 
suficient knowledge to defend them before the criticism 
of the world. And we must demonstrate such claims to 
the world in order to demonstrate them honestly to 
ourselves. 


But meanwhile, I have not lost my trust in the Lord 
because this one thing I know (and does not every Chris- 
tian know it?): God has convicted me of sin and God 
has revealed to me the only answer to the problem of 
sin—the love of Christ in His death and resurrection 
for me. END 





THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE 
(Continued from page 8) 


(Colossians 3:16). This comes from daily meditation 
on the Scriptures. That means more than the study of 
the Bible as a textbook of Christianity, which, of course, 
we should continue to carry on. In our devotional 
study of the Bible we should approach it reverently, 
with the prayer of young Samuel in our hearts, “Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.” By seeking God's 
thoughts in this way we get to know His mind and will 
and learn to look out upon the world from His point 
of view. We should see world events as He sees them, 
not as they are presented in the newspaper headlines. 

(4) “Remember Jesus Christ” (II Timothy, 2:8, 
R.V.). Our thoughts should be occupied most of all 
with Him. As the compass turns of its own accord to 
the pole, so the mind of the surrendered soul turns 
naturally to the Lord. The deepest thing in genuine 
Christian life is personal love for the Saviour. This is 
what the Apostle Peter implied when, on one occasion, 
after referring to the second coming of Jesus Christ, 
he threw out these words: “Whom not having seen ye 
love” (I Peter 1:8, R.V.). The way to keep this love 
fresh is to cultivate the habit of remembering Him. 
Nothing else so purifies the affections and clarifies the 
judgment as this attitude of heart and mind toward 
Him. It helps us to fulfill Paul’s injunction when, after 
giving a list of the finest things in human life, he says, 
“Think on these things” (Philippians 4:8). It cures us 
of any taste for the frivolity that pervades so much of 
the world’s way of life and weakens the sinews of the 
soul, and it gives us instead the peace of God and the 
joy of the Lord. END 
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By Paula Cliffe 


F COULD BE anywhere—any campus. The quarter is 
two-thirds over and it seems as if you just never get a 
chance to do all the things you should. You’re one of the 
oficers for your Inter-Varsity chapter—secretary, or 
president maybe. 

The Bible studies started out last fall with a lot of 
zip and the kids were interested but you guess every- 
body else has been pinched for time too and can’t make 
quite all the activities. Too bad about Bill’s having to 
drop out of school—he was the best publicity chairman 
you've had in a long time. Probably his work will be 
dumped in your lap now. And somebody will have to 
check up on the arrangements for the Foreign Student 
Party. On top of it all there would be an exec meeting, 
tonight, and of course you have to be there. It’s times 
like these that make you start counting the days till 
graduation. 

Sound familiar? Every club or organization on cam- 
pus has the same problems. “But I thought Inter-Varsity 
was different,” you say. Well, you’re right. It should be! 
Colossians 1:29 tells how. “Whereunto I also labour, 
striving according to his working, which worketh in 
me mightily.” If you and others in the IVCF group 
have been striving in your own strength, no wonder 
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MID-TERM TURMOIL? 


there is an organizational bog-down. Christ didn’t in- 
tend that we carry the full responsibility alone. It is 
His power that gets things done. You’ve had faith 
enough to accept Him as your Saviour—now is the time 
to have faith enough to trust Him as the wise, powerful, 
living Christ who does work through you. 

Look around at the members of your group. First at 
those who tear around always under the pressure of a 
thousand things to do, always complaining that they 
don’t have time, always looking rather important in 
their obvious “big-wheel” capacities. Are these students 
the ones who are actually accomplishing the most? Or 
isn’t it rather the second group? The fellow who calmly 
accepts responsibility, does it quietly and happily, rea- 
lizing what a privilege it is that Christ will work 
through him—isn’t it he who gets things done? After 
all, he has time to talk to his roommate about the Lord; 
he has time to follow up that new Christian and help 
him with his Bible study; and, for sure, he has time for 
an unhurried Quiet Time with God each day. 

How does he find his time? Probably in two ways— 
in letting God work through him, showing him how to 
do things quickly; and in cutting down on activities less 
important than listening and talking to God. END 
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is LOW, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ for to carry me home .. . 

How familiar are the plaintive cadences! We recog- 
nize them, along with those of many other well-known 
songs, as being part of a Negro spiritual—but do we 
know anything of the background and origin of such 
songs? 

Even the most elementary study of Negro folk-music 
can open gateways of blessing to souls who have ears to 
hear. To the great and childlike hearts with whom such 
music began, truly every bush, every grass-blade, every 
strange and baffling circumstance in this cruel and beau- 
tiful world in which they lived and toiled and pre- 
maturely died, was aflame with God, and heaven was 
more real than earth. Their songs of faith can have 
real significance for the Christian. 

While most people like spirituals because of their 
folk-song-like simplicity and beauty, a knowledge of 
their history can add immeasurably to your understand- 
ing and enjoyment of them. 

Negro spirituals were the natural outpouring of a 
deeply religious people of ancient and artistic culture, 
rudely transplanted and bitterly oppressed in a strange 


By E. Margaret Clarkson 






land. The preaching of the gospel found ready accept- 
ance in the hearts of the Aframerican slaves, whose 
primitive heritage was an instinctive and fervent, if 
heathen, desire to worship. Ignorant, superstitious and 
highly imaginative, profoundly awed by the phenomena 
of nature about them, they were quick to accept the Old 
Testament revelation of the mighty Jehovah, He of the 


thunderous voice and limitless power, but quicker still | 
to see in the suffering Saviour the Man whose sorrows | 


superseded even their own tragic griefs. Tender and 
simple of heart, they entered into the pathos of His life 
and death with a depth of understanding few peoples 
can equal, and laid hold upon His promise of salvation 
through faith and His assurance of eternal bliss for all 
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who believe, with all the vigor of their passionate na- 
tures. It is out of the depths of their simplicity and 
fervency of faith and devotion that their songs arise. 
Small wonder, then, that theirs are songs that touch the 
heart ! 

Negro songs were not written, but rather grew slowly 
into being, or sprang spontaneously to life from some 
overpowering experience. 

One of our best-loved spirituals is an example of the 
first. Many white masters, fearing lest gatherings to- 
gether of their slaves for religious meetings might lead 
to conspiracy and insurrection, forbade them absolutely. 
But the Negroes, enabled to sustain their lives of hard- 
ship by the strength from spiritual fellowship, would 
plan secret meetings to be held late at night. As they 
toiled and strained in the cottonfields by day, they 
would pass quiet word in song from man to weary man, 
from field to weary field, from plantation to weary 
plantation. 


Steal away, steal away, steal away to Jesus! 
would swell the message of hope, gathering strength as 
it swept along. 

Steal away home— 

I ain’t got long to stay here! 

Time and place of meeting would be given symboli- 
cally. Thus for a meeting on a windy day, the chorus 
might run 

Green trees arbendin’, 

Poor sinner stands a-tremblin’, 

The trumpet sounds within-a my soul— 

I ain't got long to stay here! 

From a powerful presentation of the story of the 
death of Christ might spring a song such as the tender 
Crucifixion, said to be the work of one Charles Weaver, 
a noble slave—once an African chieftain—who died at 
the hands of his white masters. 

Oh, wasn’t it a pity an’ a shame! 


he might have crooned, following his sermon. And the 
audience would murmur gently in refrain, 
An’ He never said a mumblin’ word! 
The leader would take up the story, part by part, while 
the listeners would rock back and forth in silent agony, 
interspersing his remarks with their whispers of awe- 
stricken wonder, 
They crucified my Lord, 
(An’ He never said a mumblin’ word!) 
They crucified my Lord, 
(An’ He never said a mumblin’ word, 
Not a word, not a word, 
An’ He never said a mumblin word!) 
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They nailed Him to the Tree . 
They pierced Him in the side... 
The blood came a-twinklin’ down. . . 
He bowed His head an’ died .. . 
(An’ He never said a mumblin’ word, 
Not a word, not a word, 
An’ He never said a mumblin word!) 


No opportunity being provided for their schooling, 
the Aframericans were an illiterate people. Their only 
way of learning Bible stories was to “line” them out in 
a song-narrative with the preacher, in solo-chorus effect. 
Thus the leader would begin, 

Joshua fit the battle of Jericho, 
and the people would echo rhythmically and enthusi- 
astically, 

Jericho, Jericho! 

Joshua fit the battle of Jericho, 
he could continue. And they would answer in an aban- 


don of delight, 


An’ the walls come a-tumblin’ down! 
Or the preacher would intone 

When Israel was in Egypt's land, 
And the people would interrupt him with 

Let My people go! 
And so the Bible stories would be “read,” rephrased in 
common language by heart-hungry people who could 
neither read nor write. Truly, “the word of the Lord 
was precious in those days!” 

Negro church services gave rise to many a spiritual. 
The local ritual was subject to variation at the hands of 
itinerant preachers and revivalists, but in general it fol- 
lowed a more or less common pattern. A hymn would 
be “lined out,” two lines at a time; prayer would fol- 
low, and the “reading” of Scripture. Then would come 
the sermon. Often this, too, was sung, and always it 
was a conversational affair. The congregation took part 
somewhat in the manner of a Greek chorus, asking ques- 
tions, making comments, interjecting ejaculations of de- 
votion, wonder, or praise. The preacher would make 
answer and lead his flock of worshipers right through 
the Bible narratives, no matter how long or detailed. 
Many such “song sermons” are preserved for us today 
in spirituals such as “Dry Bones,” “Ezekiel Saw the 
Wheel,” “Jonah an’ the Whale,” etc. But since the texts 
of such songs were never written down, a very great 
variation exists in their form. 

When the sermon was concluded, the whole assembly 
would sing spirituals until the people were quite worn 
out! 

(Continued on next page) 
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Often spirituals were written on the spot by such a 
group. The choruses would be sung by all, but the 
verses would be contributed by anyone as the meeting 
“warmed up.” Sometimes bits from one song would get 
transplanted into others, and seldom was there much 
continuity of thought; indeed, sometimes the “contribu- 
tions” seem not to fit at all into the thought. It is easy 
to spot spirituals that obviously came to life in such a 
manner; and knowledge of their origin makes them 
more understandable. 

Negro Christians did not dance, yet their innate sense 
of rhythm was so great as to be almost overpowering. 
This gave rise to their “marching songs.” In the sim- 
plicity of their faith and the fervor of their imagina- 
tion, they would act out the Bible stories, actually get- 
ting up and marching about the room, impersonating 
the children of Israel leaving Egypt and traveling 
through the desert, etc. 

Many were the characters about which they sang. and 
whose parts they acted. The Devil was a favorite. whose 
strength and cunning was forever pitted against King 
Jesus, God, and Jehovah. Heaven and hell played their 
parts, along with Biblical folk, the Bible itself, angels, 
and even the Judgment Day. Such picturesque thinking 
had its counterpart centuries earlier in the English Mir- 
acle Plays, and English and Aframerican folk song bear 
its common imprint in places today. 


“The roots of the songs of my people penetrate deep 
into the significance of the Word,” writes Roland Hayes 
in My Songs (1948: Little, Brown and Company, Bos- 
ton). “The Word was God! Faith in the Word of God 
drew inspiration in an endless play of imagination 
around the revelations of the Bible. Faith endured amid 
allegories, parables and symbols . . . the Negro identi- 
fied himself with Biblical characters . . . There is not 
one word of hate or malice in one Aframerican religious 
folk song.” 

But what of the music to which these quaint and stir- 
ringly beautiful texts were sung? Students tell us that 
Negro music has its root in African tribal customs, as 
shown by its intervals and rhythms, and especially by 
its alternation of solo and chorus. Roland Hayes tells 
of singing for native Africans in London some spirituals 
learned in his childhood in Georgia. At once the Afri- 
cans joined in in their own tongue and pointed out to 
him the African characteristics in his Aframerican 
songs. Today we love Negro music for its pathos and 
humor, its inherent simplicity and loveliness, its sweet 
flowing melody, and its haunting. unforgettable ca- 
dences. 

“The incomparable freedom of the speech of Bach in 
the St. Matthew Passion, and his musical and poetic 
style, at times find their counterpart in the religious 
spirit of the artless outpourings of this musical race,” 
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asserts Hayes again in My Songs. The thought is some- 
what startling, and perhaps may not be carried too far, 
but it is worthy of consideration. “There is a spiritual 
affinity in my songs with the spirit and style of the great 
German master,” continues the Negro singer; and cer- 
tain it is that the ecstasy and abandon of some of Bach's 
outpourings of adoration are not more intensely per- 
sonal and profoundly worshipful than the simple, heart- 
stirring spiritual, “Were You There?” or “Let Us Break 
Bread Together on Our Knees.” 

Lovely indeed are the thoughts expressed in the art: 

less and sincere texts of Negro spirituals. 
Mary had a golden chain, 
Every link was Jesus’ Name! 
runs the Negro counterpart of our beloved “How Sweet 
the Name of Jesus Sounds.” Or again, 
I’ve just come from the Fountain... 
His Name’s so sweet! 
Oh, brothers, | love Jesus... 
His Name’s so sweet! 

The gospel message is clearly proclaimed in many a 
Negro song. Thus the Son of God speaks His purpose 
in coming to earth: 

Prepare Me one body, 
(Tl go down, I'll go down!) 

Prepare Me one body like a man, 
(ll go down and die.) 

The Man of Sorrows, sinner, see, 
(Pll go down, I'll go down!) 

He died for you an’ He died for me 
(Pll go down and die!) 

Adoration of the Lord Jesus is the common theme of 
countless spirituals: 

In the mornin’ when I rise, 
Give me Jesus... 

One found worthy! 

Oh, the bleeding Lamb... 

One found worthy! 

Far from being a terror, death held blessed release 
for the Negro Christian. Prays one dying singer, 

Lord, let the train run easy ... 
Jesus gonna make up my dyin’ bed! 





Sings another 
! want to be ready... 
To walk in Jerusalem just like John. 
John said the city was just foursquare, 
And he declared he’d meet me there... 
A favorite funeral song speaks its faith in the resur- 
rection of believers: 
Roun’ about de mountain... 
My God’s a-rulin’, an’ she'll rise in 
His arms! 
Keenly imaginative, almost crude in spots, yet pene- 
tratingly true and touchingly beautiful is the Negro way 
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of paraphrasing a scriptural story. Creation is pictured 
thus: 
Then God walked around, and God looked around 
On all that He had made. 
He looked at His sun and He looked at His moon and 
His little stars, 
He looked on His world with all its living things, 
And God said, “I’m lonely still.” 
And God sat down on the side of a hill, 
God sat down where He could think, 
God sat down by a deep, wide river, 
God sat down with His head in His hands, 
God thought and thought, till He thought, 


“T’'ll make me a man!” 


Up from the bed of the river 
God scooped-a the clay, 
And by the bank of the river 
God kneeled Him down; 
And there this great God Almighty, 
Who lit the sun and fixed it in the sky, 
Who flung the stars to the most far corners of the 
night, 
Who rounded the earth in the hollow of His Hand, 
This great God, 
This great God, like a mammy bending over her babe, 
Kneeled down in the dust, toiling over this-a lump 
of clay 
Till He shaped it, 
Till He shaped it in His own image; 
Then into it He blew the breath of life, 
And man became a living soul. Amen. 


There is much for the thoughtful white Christian in the 
contemplation of such lines. Is God as personally, viv- 
idly real to us as to the Negro singer? 

“But,” you query, “What about the Negro music we 
hear on the radio? Much of it is simply sentimental, 
and some of it is so jazzed up that it is more profane 
than sacred, particularly so because it concerns Biblical 
themes. How do you explain that type of spiritual?” 


Because of their strong rhythmic basis, melodic 
charm, and universal folk-appeal, Negro spirituals are 
ready prey for distortion, and are all too frequently 
sought out for such purposes by swing-band leaders. 
And balladeers are quick to seize on the popularity of 
spirituals and abort them to suit their purposes, or write 
other similar-sounding songs that contain nothing of 
spiritual worth, but rather only a sickly sentimentality. 

But the fact remains that this is not and never was 
the role of the Negro spiritual. No such abuse can rob 
the rightful songs of Zion of their spiritual strength and 
reality, and there is genuine blessing and enjoyment for 
- Christian who will take the trouble to get to know 
them. 
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Libraries hold many books of Negro songs, with ex- 
planatory notes that will aid in their study, but the 
surest way to find the riches of such music is to hear 
it sung by Negro singers. Recordings of Marian Ander- 
son, Roland Hayes, and other artists singing their own 
songs are treasures that the Christian might well seek 
for his library. And biographies, or, better, autobiog- 
raphies of Negro vocal artist will profit him much if 
approached in the spirit of worship. 


By whatever means, get acquainted with Negro spir- 

ituals, and find yourself drawn closer to your Lord! 

END 
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SHOULD A PATIENT BE TOLD THE TRUTH? 
(Continued from page 5) 


should. All through the service tonight I was thinking, 
Well, 1 fulfilled my duty as a nurse all right—but what 
about my duty as a Christian? What am I to think 
about such passages as Ezekiel 3 that show my respon- 
sibility to God to warn those who are lost?” 

“When you get right down to it,” said Joan, “no pa- 
tient, regardless of diagnosis, knows how long he will 
live. That’s why we Christian nurses should be alert 
to bring spiritual as well as physical comfort to any 
patient.” 

“That's a very good point,” Joyce agreed. “We should 
be concerned about all our patients, not just the dan- 
gerously ill ones. And not only about our patients, but 
about the doctors and other nurses and hospital em- 
ployees and in fact everyone else we come into contact 
with. But how can we know when to speak?” 


“T think the answer to that is the Quiet Time,” said 
Joan. “I notice that when I regularly study my Bible 
and have prayer before going on duty, definitely com- 
mitting the day to the Lord, He guides me into oppor- 
tunities to witness for Him. I’ve been amazed at how 
easily and naturally He opens the way and then sup- 
plies just the right words.” 


“Yes, you're right. 1 haven’t been as faithful about 
my Quiet Time as I ought to be. But I’m not going to 
skip it any more. I’m going to ask the Lord to show 
me when to speak and give me the words. And maybe 
He’ll even let me have a chance at Mrs. Brown.” 


“I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if He did,” said Joan. 
END 
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e The Juilliard School of Music 1VCF chapter re- 
ports five definite conversions during recent months. 
Members of this chapter often provide music for city 
IVCF functions as well as for various metropolitan 
churches. 

e@ The Cleveland area—as represented by those who at- 
tend the monthly meeting—has taken on the support and 
relief of a German pastor known to one of the members of 
the group. The students correspond with him regularly and 
frequently send packages of food and clothing to be used 
for himself and his parish in Germany. At each monthly 
meeting, the latest word from the pastor is read, money col- 


lected, and arrangements made to send additional items of 
food and clothing. 


e His is glad to welcome officially the following new 
chapters of IVCF, which have become affiliated in re- 
cent months: 

Medical Christian Fellowship, University of Texas 
Medical Branch, Galveston 

North Dakota Christian Fellowship, University of 
North Dakoia 

Milwaukee School of Engineering Chapter of IVCF, 
Wisconsin 

IVCF Chapter of lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Oswego Christian Fellowship, State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 

Alfred Extension of New York University Chapter of 
IVCF, Alfred, New York 

Sequoia Christian Fellowship, College of the Se- 
quoias, Visalia, California 


e Over 200 student and graduate nurses. represent- 
ing 14 states and Canada, registered for the Fifth An- 
nual Christian Nurses Fellowship Conference August 
7-13. It was held this year at Medicine Lake, Minnesota. 
The schedule was filled with Bible studies, discussion 
groups, prayer, and the hearing of messages on medical 
missions and the Christian life. Speakers were Mrs. 
Jenny Fitzwilliams, missionary nurse, and the Rev. Wil- 
bur Westerdahl, pastor of Minneapolis’ Camden Cove- 
nant Church. 


The group had a half-hour radio broadcast of their 
own on Wednesday afternoon and a combined broad- 
cast Friday night with another group on the confer- 
ence grounds. 
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Spiritual progress was seen in the lives of many as 
a result of the conference. There was a greater realiza- 
tion on the part of many of the importance of the Quiet 
Time. Although the rising-time was 6:45, many of the 
nurses were up as early as 5 or 5:30 in order to have 
more time alone with the Lord. The last morning of 
the conference one nurse came into definite assurance 
of salvation. 

e In June, three simultaneous week-long conferences met 
at the Indiana Dunes, Camp Pinnacle in New York, and the 
American Keswick in New Jersey. 

The Indiana Dunes site was in use for the first time this 


year as the locale of the midwestern group. About 60 stu- 
dents were in regular attendance throughout the week with 


enough extras coming in for a few days to bring the maxi- | 
mum number up to about 100. Dr. Herman Hoyt of Grace | 


Theological Seminary at Winona Lake, Indiana, brought a 
series of helpful messages on victorious Christian living. 


Missionary speaker was the Rev. George Weppler of Kenya | 


Colony, Africa (Africa Inland Mission). Staff members Anne 
Beguin and Pauline Barkhuff showed the group how to use 
the inductive method of Bible study in their consideration of 


Ruth and Habakkuk; John Wilder and Paula Cliffe showed | 


students how to use the topical method as they considered | 


the subject ‘‘Temptation.’’ 
e The conference at Pirinacle was IVCF’s sixth 
gathering at that site. About 15 attended the first con- 


ference; this year, there were 150. Mr. Cornelius Van- | 


derbreggen brought messages on the Christian life, the 


Rev. Richard Seume, on the Bible, and Mr. William 


Thompson, on missions. An outstanding feature of the | 


conference was the large number of students present 
who had been converted during the previous school 
year—almost a majority, in fact. 

e@ The IVCF conference at Keswick is probably the oldest 
of all such week conferences. This year’s was the eleventh 
annual, attended by representatives from 40 different eastern 
schools. Mr. Kenneth Masteller brought the messages on 
Christian living, Dr. Harold Laird spoke on Bible doctrine, 
and Dr. John Winston and Dr. Ford Canfield brought the mis- 
sionary messages. A remarkable thing was the number of 
foreign students now studying in American universities who 
attended. 


e Eighty students gathered for the 1950 session of | 


Campus in The Firs, Bellingham, Washington—IVCF’s 
western summer training school. Representatives from 
more than 40 colleges and universities in nine states 
and British Columbia met together for the three-week 
period. Speakers were Dr. William LaSor of Fuller 
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Theological Seminary, who brought lectures on archae- 
ology and the Old Testament, and Dr. James Forrester, 
former Inter-Varsity staff member, who presented top- 
ics on Christian living. Jane Hollingsworth, 1VCF staff 
member, directed the Bible studies which considered 
the theme of obedience from I Thessalonians and II 
Corinthians. The effectiveness of the strong emphasis 
on personal evangelism was evident in the decisions 
made by many students to witness more faithfully on 
their campuses. Directors of Campus in The Firs this 
year were Associate General Secretary Charles H. Trout- 
man and Canadian staff member Maurice Murphy. 


e The two sessions of Campus in the Woods at Huntsville, 
Ontario were jammed this year with the largest number of 
students ever in attendance. 

The first group, meeting from June 28 to July 26, heard 
lectures by Dr. J. Oliver Buswell, president of Shelton College 
(formerly National Bible Institute), Herbert W. Butt, former 
IVCF staff member, Dr. Edward John Carnell of Fuller The- 
ological Seminary, the Rev. D. H. MacLennan of Hamilton, 
Ontario, Jane Hollingsworth, Women’s Secretary of IVCF, 
Wesley Gustafson, Missionary Secretary of IVCF, and W. Carl 
Thomas, Regional Staff Member. Special missionary guest 
speakers were Dr. George Rhoad of the Gospel Furthering 
Fellowship (East Africa) and the Rev. William Tyler of the 
China Inland Mission. 

Campus in the Woods alumni will be interested to know 
that the old dock which had become unsafe was replaced 
this year. The new E-shaped dock in use this summer will 
eventually include a more satisfactory boathouse in place of 
the old one which had to be razed. Tuck shop and office 
facilities were in tents along the lower end of the main path 
leading to the lodge. The girls’ dormitory underwent con- 
siderable alteration, too. The partitions formerly separating 
the building into two-bed units were removed and the dorm 
redivided into three large sections each accommodating about 
21 girls. C. Stacey Woods, General Secretary of IVCF, di- 
rected the July session, and Joseph T. Bayly, Regional Staff 
Member, led the August group. 

Between 130 and 140 students—the largest group in Cam- 
pus in the Woods’ six-year history—enrolled for the August 
session. Speakers were Herbert W. Butt, Dr. John Markarian 
of Lafayette University, Dr. Northcote Deck, former mission- 
ary to the Solomon Islands and medical doctor, Dr. Francis R. 
Steele, assistant professor and assistant curator at University 
of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Gerald Gregson of Scripture 
Union. Missionary speakers were the Rev. Reuben Gustaf- 
son, veteran missionary of the Evangelical Alliance Mission 
(China), and Dr. Ford Canfield of the China Inland Mission. 

At both sessions of Campus in the Woods, the burden of 
evangelism among students for non-Christians was outstand- 
ing. Every week end a number of gospel teams‘ left the 
island to hold services in the nearby resorts. House-to-house 
calling before each service resulted in good-sized attend- 
ances, and about twenty people during the summer confessed 
Christ as Saviour through the ministry of the gospel teams. 


¢ With Campus in the Woods crowded to capacity, 
and the western training camp still without a site of its 
own, IVCF has turned its attention to the development 
of a tract of land in Michigan’s upper peninsula as a 
future camp site. The property is being made available 
by the Christian Camps Foundation through the kind- 
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ness of its chairman, Mr. H. J. Taylor, who is also 
chairman of the U.S. IVCF Board of Directors. Ideally 
placed in the wooded country along Prentiss Bay, the 
site leaves nothing to be desired as a camp location. 
As the Lord continues to lead and the world situation 
permits, a building program will be undertaken as soon 
as possible. 

Cleo Buxton, Regional Staff Member, and a small 
crew of students and staff have been at work this sum- 
mer restoring buildings and equipment now on the 
property (formerly a boys’ camp). The first use of 
this site by IVCF was the meeting of the Great Lakes 
Regional Conference September 5-15. Students are 
asked to pray that God may make His will known with 
regard to the development and future use of the Pren- 
tiss Bay property by IVCF. 

e With hearts full of thankfulness to God for His great 
faithfulness, IVCF staff members face a new fiscal year. The 
year 1949-50 which closed August 31 was a triumph of God's 
goodness in both spiritual and material things. On the cam- 
puses God was pleased to grant the greatest harvest of souls 
in the history of the Fellowship on this continent. Materially, 
He called the staff to undergo times of much testing and 
trusting, with salaries usually several weeks behind. Yet 
through the summer and especially in the last few weeks, 
He sent in gifts sufficient to take care of the deficit and close 
the books ‘in the black.’’ To meet the need of the rapidly 
expanding student work, the 1950-51 staff—and therefore 
the budget—has been increased. Christians are asked to 


continue to pray earnestly that God will make day-to-day 
provision for this ministry to students. 


e At the time of this writing, General Secretary 
C. Stacey Woods is in England meeting with the Com- 
mittee of the International Fellowship of Evangelical 
Students, the overall organization of a number of na- 
tional student groups which includes both Canadian 
and U.S. IVCF. A report of these sessions as well as 
news from several other national groups visited by Mr. 
Woods in Europe will appear in the next issue of His. 

Items for January News of the Campus should be 
received by October 24. They may be addressed to 
News of the Campus Editor, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 





IT’S ME, O LORD 

“What's sinners, Mommy?” The four-year-old 
paused in his song. “‘Peace on earth, and mercy 
mild’ he had heen chanting to himself as he played. 
“*God and sinners reconciled’—what’s sinners, Mom- 
my?” 

Mother explained. A few minutes later she stopped 
short in amazement. 

“*Peace on earth and mercy mild,” sang the 
youngster to himself happily. “God and Bobby rec- 
onciled.” 


Bobby was his brother. 


How easy it is for us to be like our little friend 
and place another’s name where ours belongs. 


—  E. MARGARET CLARKSON 
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Self is at the root of frustration. But the way out is clear. 


a. WENT to college at seventeen. Both in his classes 
and in extracurricular conversation he began competing 
with older students. And immediately he erected a 
block: “I cannot match my wits with the older students 
—they have been around. Who am I to offer my opin- 
ion? What can I tell them when they have experienced 
the things we’ve been talking about and I’ve only talked 
about them?” Then Ed settled back within himself, 
pulled the “cloak of silence” tightly around him, and 
began to lose his freedom—yes, his freedom of self- 
expression, that essential to the success of any individ- 
ual. Fear began to pull him down. 

He was unable to cover up his defeated attitude; it 
showed through the thin coating of adult development 
now in its first stage. He wasn’t too sure who his friends 
were. He became aloof and spent countless hours (when 


MhST 


he should have been free to study) formulating excuses 
to tell his friends back home when vacation came. 

Then he commenced to pity himself. All the “ifs” 
began to topple in on him from every direction. The 
mountain seemed insurmountable and he tried to con- 
vince himself that he just wasn’t “cut out” for college 
life anyway — though his tests showed him far above 
average. 

Flesh has failed. Ed needs God’s Word administered 
by a consecrated Christian student. 

You see, one cannot be self-conscious and God-con- 
scious at the same time. And the self-conscious student 
is handicapped as he fights desperately to prove his 
merits on campus. To think of self, either its virtues or 


By Esther Sisson 
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faults, tends to thwart clear reasoning. One desires to 
demonstrate what he thinks he possesses rather than ae- 
quire what he needs to possess. Naturally he is frus- 
trated at the very beginning, and may quit school en- 
tirely. 

The very moment anyone comes to the end of self and 
allows Christ to come in and take possession, what a 
changed life results! When every part of self is removed 
from one’s being, then and only then does he see the 
enthroned Lord of his life and becomes necessarily, 
God-conscious. How the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
remodels one’s aspect of life (made up of things) and 
causes one to look beyond self and catch a glimpse of 
living in its entirety through Him! 

Then there are students like Bob. They need help 
too. Bob, a GI with a wife and child, is having a difi- 
cult time even though Ed surmised that he was sailing 
along with not a ripple to waylay him. He is tied down 
with domestic troubles. The strain of making the bud 
get balance drains on his already overworked nerves. 
He doesn’t have the time needed to carry the heavy load 
—there are a thousand distractions, it seems! Bob thinks 
of the ease and luxuries that he and his family might 
enjoy if he were to give it all up. He begins to ration- 
alize that perhaps a little education is better than none. 
Self is getting into his way too. He needs an awaken 
ing. He needs to be reminded again of the plan that 
God has for his life. From his early training and ex 


perience he has learned how empty life is outside of | 


God’s will; he needs a Christian to help him remember. | 
Self may be presented in many forms. Bob had once | 


experienced the joy of a life fully surrendered to Christ; 
then he had permitted the “things” to crowd in and 
tempt him. He needed to be reminded that “There hath 
no temptation taken you but such as is common to man: 
but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able; but will with the temp 
tation also make a way to escape, that ye may be able 
to bear it” (I Corinthians 10:13). He needed to get his 
eyes off self, and when he saw “Jesus the Crucified,” all 
else must fade into obscurity. 


Occasionally one encounters a student who has no | 


apparent problems. He has no financial difficulties; 
he has a vibrant personality and talents to an excess. 
But self is his greatest enemy. Ellen is like that. Every 


whim and fancy apparently satisfied, she lacks the most | 
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important thing in this life—salvation through the death 
of God’s Son, Jesus Christ, upon the Cross. So many 
things have to be removed before she gets a vision of 
Him. Her life is wrapped up in self. God is forced to 
attract her attention through circumstances. When Ellen 
is in despair of losing her most cherished talent, her 
God-given voice, she seeks God. She realizes that He 
is the One who gave and He is the One who can take 
away. The Lord claims a few of these individuals who 
have everything, but what a price some have to pay be- 
fore they are willing to surrender to Him! 


No matter who we are, self wants to get in the way 
of God. One can defeat the foe only by “dying daily 
to self” as Paul exhorts us in I Corinthians 15:31. Any 
ambition that we might seek to obtain without having 
His guidance will result in self-illumination and spread 
to such an extent that God is crowded out—simply rele- 
gated out. And it doesn’t pay! 

It is possible to keep self in its proper place as one 
allows Him to become the Supreme Ruler. Life in its 
fullness is a God-conscious life, practicing the very pres- 
ence of Him who is the All-Sufficient One. END 


—__ 


FROM THE INTER-VARSITY REVIEW SHELF 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


Trinity, man and sin, salvation, Jesus Christ, the work 
of the Holy Spirit, and practical Christian living. The 
order might be improved if topics five (salvation) and 
six (Jesus Christ) were interchanged. A valuable pre- 
fatory paragraph introduces the sections on the Trinity 
and salvation. 

These main divisions are broken down into a total 
of 56 subdivisions and under these headings come the 
verse or verses to be memorized. The reference and 
verse are given together. Only so much of the verse is 
given as is relevant. This last is an excellent feature 
not generally found in memory courses. The Author- 
ized Version is used throughout. 


The provision of 75 or so thoughtfully chosen cross- 
references widens the teaching ministry of the course. 
For example, “prayer” is one of the subdivisions of 
the section on practical Christian living, and the mem- 
ory requirement is three verses. However, the refer- 
ences supply ten more key verses on prayer and help 
to round out the Biblical doctrine for the student. In 
these cross-references those who complete the course 
will find material for further memory work. 


Unfortunately a number of errata appear in the first 
publication (February, 1950) of the booklet, and are 
uncorrected in the first reprint (May, 1950). It is 
hoped that this will be amended in future printings. 


—Maurice Mureuy 


BOY-GIRL ARTICLES COMMENDED 

I believe that the current series of articles on boy- 
girl relationships has set a new high for Christian liter- 
ature on this subject. The present article [April HIS— 
In Love—Go Slow] is as good as any of them and ends 
with a statement and an appeal. The “need for a new 
deal in the whole matter” is manifest. Cannot the pres- 
ent deal be termed the consequences of an immature 
attitude? And is it not possible that the present atti- 
tude is based on ignorance, lack of assurance, on the 
part of both Christian coeds and fellows of the rules 
of the game as Christians ought to play it? ... 
SEATTLE, WASH. Ira C. Wallstrom 
ONFESSION EDITORIAL NEEDED 
Your editorial “Sin — Confession and Restitution” 
has been a wonderful blessing. The question of “con- 
fession—to whom” has been almost a crucial one be- 
tween my dad and mother who love and serve the Lord 
and myself, a relatively new Christian, in that I have 
known the Lord as my Saviour for [only] two years. 
They ... stand firm in public confession (or at least 
to one of the Lord’s stewards) and I feel quite shy on 
the matter of public confession. I plan to send the ar- 
ticle home . . . with the hope that it may be used to 
His glory and. . . clarify the issue. 


F.K. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





SPIRITUAL PREPARATION FOR EVANGELISM 
(Continued from back cover) 
you would notice Paul’s concern is not that just one 


individual should be sanctified and used by God, but 
that the whole body of Christ should grow up in Him. 
When people look at you, do they know what Jesus 
Christ is like? And when they look at Inter-Varsity as 
a whole on your campus, do they realize that you are 
a vital part of Jesus Christ and the true reflection of 
Him? 

God’s power in a life gives evidence of God’s ap- 
proval on that life. If God should pour out His bless- 
ing on a disobedient Christian, He would belie Himself. 
The manifestation of His power is His only way of 
showing to the world what He approves—His power 
in your character, in your service. 

May you and your chapter be ready and praying and 
obedient so that God can bless your campus evangelistic 
efforts this year with power. 

—JANE HOLLINGSWORTH 


the editorial 
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Spiritual Preparation tor Evangelism 


= APS YOUR chapter — like many another IVCF 
chapter—is looking forward to holding a campus evan- 
gelistic mission this winter or spring. Already you have 
been making plans for the speaker, program, publicity, 
and have begun to pray. You are asking God to use 
this effort to bring many on your campus to Himself 
through Jesus Christ. 

But before you can have an evangelistic mission that 
will truly be blessed by Him, your own spiritual prep- 
aration is absolutely necessary. 

First of all, each Christian student should know how 
to explain the Christian gospel clearly, simply, and in- 
telligently. Can you tell another person from the Bible 
that Christ died for him, and why it was necessary, 
and what he must do in order to put his trust in Christ? 


If the answer is “no,” then make it your immediate 
business to find someone who can explain the Christian 
gospel from the Word of God, and get that person to 
teach you how. Perhaps in your meetings you could 
divide up into pairs, and the two of you explain the 
gospel to each other. This will be an eye-opener for 
both of you, very likely. Perhaps a member of your 
group or a local pastor who is a successful soul-winner 
could tell the whole chapter how to explain the gospel 
to an individual. The “Since You Asked—” column in 
this issue of HIS may help. At any rate, whatever you 
do by way of preparation for an evangelistic effort on 
your campus, make certain that every Christian student 
knows how to explain clearly and simply the gospel 
message. 


If your answer is “yes,” then are you explaining the 
gospel to your friends? The Christians in your group 
should be praying individually and collectively for spe- 
cific people, asking God for opportunities to explain 
the gospel to those within your circle of responsibility. 
We have been told to ask for what we desire according 
to His wili (I John 5:14-15) and—since the salvation 
of others is His will (cf. I Timothy 2:1-4)—we may 
be bold in our prayers for them. This kind of prayer 


is more than a perfunctory “Lord, bless all men,” 
more, even, than a burden for just one or two. Seve 
Christian girls in a dorm divided up the names of 


the girls living there and among them, prayed indivi 


ually for everyone in the dorm daily over a period 


weeks. Do you wonder that spiritual results were seg 


in that dorm? 


j 


Are you praying for all your professors? As yq 
pray for them, God will perhaps lay the spiritual nee 


of one or two of them specifically on your heart 
allow you to present the gospel to them. 

Perhaps explaining the gospel is not your probles 
The difficulty is, you have explained it again and agaif 
but no one has believed it. Everyone knows where 
stand, but no one wants to stand with you. For so 
reason God’s blessing upon your best efforts has be 
withheld. even though you have faithfully implo 
Him. You wonder where the difficulty lies. 


The fact is, God has promised His blessing only 
ihe one who obeys Him. Are you an obedient persom 
Have you put yourself in a position to receive His bleg 


ing? Ask yourself these three questions: 
1. Is there anything | know from the Word of 


q 


be wrong which I am deliberately doing? There 


only one thing to do: stop it! 
2. Is there anything from the Word of God whi 


I know | ought to do which I am not doing? Praye 


study, worship, service? I am disobedient if I negle 
any of these, or if I continually withdraw from in 
viduals whom God has told me to reach out and I 
and win. 


. e ' 
Is there someone with whom I have a serious m 


understanding? Or someone of whom I am jealou 


If I have aught against my brother, or he has aug 
against me, we must put things right with each otf 
at any personal cost to preserve “the unity of the Spif 


in the bond of peace.” 


If you were to read the book of Ephesians throug 


(Continued on inside back cover, column 2) 
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